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“Our judgments are inspired by our acts, more 
than our acts by our judgment,” says a witty French 
writer. If our conduct grows lax in one matter or 
another, our opinions as to the evil of such a course 
are pretty sure to weaken ; but if we are led to con- 
fess the right of an opposite course, we are not so sure 
to change our conduct accordingly. Our own judg- 
ments in matters affecting our personal conduct are 
not to be depended on, in comparison with the judg- 
ments of a wise and disinterested counselor. 


| How little we know of our own faults or our own 
virtues! We are continually misjudging ourselves 
as to our attainments and our duties, through our 
indulged habits of thought and action, If we were 
asked to name one of our chief faults, we should be 
very likely to name some personal quality which is 
most to our credit, while the fault which is our chief 
one we should be counting a virtue. If we stop to 
think of it, we shall see that this is the way with 
other persons ; then why not with ourselves? 


All human language is figurative. Words are at 
the best suggestive rather than definitive ; and their 
meaning, in, any tongue, can never be compre- 
hended except by him who has a measure of sympa- 
thy with their user. There are, however, differences 
among different peoples, in the relative prominence of 
the figurative element in their language; and in 





this respect the peoples of the East and of the West 
are most widely apart. Orientals delight in figura- 
tive language, and their words are full of imagery. 
Occidentals are as matter-of-fact as may be; and 
they shrink from indulgence in figures of speech, 
even though they cannot use words without using 
them figuratively. The Bible was written primarily 
by Orientals for Orientals; and Occidentals have 
lost much by striving to minimize its obvious imagery 
of speech. This is a truth that is being recognized 
more widely than hitherto; and yet, that will bear 
fuller emphasis than has yet been given to it in 
popular thought. An article on this general subject 
by so competent a scholar as Canon Farrar is sure to 
command the attention it deserves; and his words to 
the readers of The Sunday School Times will not fail 
to be thought-provoking. 


An intelligent student of natural forces finds evi- 
dence of a force that is supernatural. He who looks 
most carefully into the methods of the world’s greatest 
leaders, sees that those men were all led by a Power 
that was above and beyond their methods, It re- 
quires no special reverence to make a thoughtful 
and fair-minded observer of the world’s history 
recognize this truth; even though its observing may 
well tend to promote reverence in any reflecting 
mind. Saint-Amand, speaking of the seemingly 
trivial incidents that made the difference between 
success and failure in the most critical movements of 
the great Napoleon, calls attention to this momentous 
truth, in the spirit of an impartial student of history. 
“It is when we study the lives of the greatest men,” 
he says, “the Cesars, the Alexanders, the Napoleons, 
that we are most impressed with the insignificance of 
human affairs, and the very great importance of the 
most insignificant details of the most trivial incidents 
in the fate of republics and empires. There is an 
unknown force which wrecks all human plans. The 
faithful call it Providence ; skeptica call it chance. 
But whatever its name, it exists everywhere.” And 
who will dare to leave out of his reckoning that 
Force that is above all forces in human history ? 


Complimenting is one of the duties of life. No one 
is exempt from the obligation to pay compliments at 
the proper time to the proper person. No one can 
be too humble to be entitled to receive compliments 
from the highest. No one can be too high or too 
great to receive compliments-from the low and little. 
“ Complement” is that which fills, that which supplies 
the lacking due; and “compliment” is only the same 
word changed in its modern spelling. Hence, to every 
one there is something needed to round out his life 
which can only be received from others. We send 
invitations “as a compliment,” we exchange various 
civilities “just for compliment,”—which means that 
we do it for complement, or for the complete-ment of 
that part of our neighbor's life which is his due from 
us. And as worldly estate forms no necessary barrier 
to the obligation of complimenting, neither does age. 
It is not very often that we think of compliment- 
ing a child. Humane persons do often speak to a 
little one, or give him a trifle, “just to please him.” 
But the child, while it is entitled to be pleased, is enti- 
tled, just as much as its elders, to something more. 
It is entitled to compliments,—to be made complete. 


Few persons realize how sensitive a child is.to that 
which is distinctively nothing else than compliment, 
A little boy of six who had frequently been asked to 
accompany his mother and sister when they were in- 
vited to go with a friend in her summer driving, was 
finally asked by the hostess whether he would accom- 
pany her alone. On his father’s return from the city, 
in the evening, the child ran to him and excitedly whis- 
pered in his ear,“ Papa, what do you think! Mrs,Jones _ 
took me driving alone, alone! alone!” The riding 
in a carriage was pleasing to the child at any time; 
but the being asked to go alone as though he were a 
distinct personality and not merely an appendage to 
his mother,—that was a compliment. He did not 
know the name of it, as such, but the sensibility to 
it was there just the same, Let us not forget how 
much others, great or little, high or low, young or 
old, are dependent upon us to supply those civilities 
which only we can supply and so make a compliment 
to be in fact what it is in word—a complement. 





A NAME FOR A SIGN. 


The world’s history is largely a list of personal 
names. It matters little what realm of action or of 
thought be considered, its story centers in a name. 
It is the age of Rameses, of Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Xerxes, of Alexander, of Augustus, of Charlemagne, 
of Cromwell, of Frederick, of Napoleon, of Washing- 
ton, of Homer, of Pericles, of Plato, of Phidias, 
of Columbus, of Copernicus, of Augustine, of Mu- 
hammad, of Luther, of Wesley, of Dante, of Chaucer, 
of Shakespeare. The name is the story, and the story 
is in the name, 

It is the same in sacred history as in secular. It 
is the age of Adam, of Noah, of Abraham, of Joseph, 
of Moses, of Samuel, of Saul, of David, of Solomon, 
of Elijah, of Isaiah, of Daniel, of Ezra, of Paul. 
The personal name is the index of the period in the 
disclosed plan of God’s providence, and it is a key 
to many problems of that period. Nor is it merely 
those names that are centers of historic interest that 
have a specific place in the inspired record. In the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, at the beginning of the 
Old Testament story, there are lists of personal names, 
including more persons of whom we know nothing 
besides their names, than of those whose importance 
in history we can easily perceive. Similar lists of 
names are found all along the Bible story. Whole 
chapters are devoted to names that seem only names. 
The New Testament record opens with a long list of 
names; and again and again an inspired epistle closes 
with a list of persons who are known to us only by 
their names. In the comparatively small compass of 
the Bible pages, more than seven hundred individuals 
are mentioned by name, and nearly five hundred 
proper names of places and peoples are noted. Who 
can doubt that there is a reason for this uplifting of 
personal names in secular and in sacted story ? 

A glimpse of the main reason for the noting of 
personal names as a factor in history would seem to 
be given in the epistle to the Hebrews. The inspired 
writer of that letter calls attention to the power of 
faith, by its illustration in the lives of persons whom 
he names. Beginning with Abel, he runs down 





along the centuries, mentioning such names as those 
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of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses, Rahab, Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah, David, and Samuel; and then he points 
to these names as having an instruetive and inspiring 
value in the lessons they britig of the good already 
wrought by faith, and of the better things still possi- 
ble through faith. “These all,” he says of the names 
he has mentioned, “ having had witness borne to them 
through their faith, received not the [fulfilment of 
the] promise, God having provided some better thing 
for us, that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect.” Then he makes the inspiring appeal, to 
those who have noted these names with their story : 
“Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us.” The names of.those who have gone before us are 
to be reckoned a reminder of our twofold obligations 
of gratitude and of duty; of gratitude for what they 
did for us, and of our duty to be faithful to the work 
they left for our completion. 

With human nature as it is, it would not be pos 
sible for us to understand history disconnected from 


abstract without any knowledge of them in their 
impersonation. Here, indeed, is the necessity of the 
Tnearnation, and here also is the value of imper- 
sonated ideals lower than the Divine, as helps to us 
in the understanding of truth, and as incitements to 
us ih efforts at its realizing. We could never know 
the world’s past save through its representation in 
individuals; and we could never understand our 
personal possibilities and obligations save through 
the record of names standing for those individuals, 
Names are liiks in God’s chain of providences, and 
those links are to be recognized in their place and 
order down to our own time, and to be added to by 
those who recognize and employ them. 

The Bible multiplies calls to us to note the names 
of those who have gotie before us in the path of duty, 
and it multiplies promises to us of a place for our 
6wn names in the record of God’s providences, if we 
will rightly use the lessons of the names already 
recorded, and will prove ourselves worthy of being 
in their succession, We are to see in a redorded 
natie, not only that which was done by him who bore 
it, but also that which he left for us to do. Every 
name that stands out in the past represents a life that 
was lived, having its connections with the days that 
preceded and the days that followed it; and every 
life that was lived worthily increased the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of those who came after it 
the line of that name and its mission. Hence it is 
that names are beacon lights of history, and index 
pointers in the path of personal duty, 

Let us, then, value, and value aright, personal 
nates in the record of families, of schools, of churches, 
of conimuhities. Let us be grateful for all that was 
dotte by those who bore those names, and mindful of 
all that is laid upon us for our doing, through what 
they began and left for us to carry forward. It is 
right for us to honor the fame of & worthy ancestor, 
for what he was, and for what he did, in his day, if 
at the same time we fecognize ihe fact that a heavier 
burden rests on us because of his well-doing, and of 
Gur being set to the continuance of his mission, It 
is right for us to look up to the names that stand out 
in the story of our school or college, of our church 
or local community, or of our nation of our rave, and 
tw receive therefrom lessons of gratitude for the 
achievements represented by those namés, and lessons 
of obligation to do more and better because of what 
Was thereby sectired to us as o heritage and & trust. 
Names are worthy of prottinenve, when they are 
dounted a call from the past to better and nobler 
setvice in the future. It is in this light that they are 
seen to best advantage on the pages of history, sacred 
and secular. 

‘There is a gain to the world in the recorded hames 
of history; and among the world’s most important 


names embodied in the kingdoms and cities and 
hamlets of the world, in ocean and river, and on- 
mountain and plain, in universities and colleges and 
schools, in libraries and hospitals and memorial halls, 
and on mionumétits and tablets, as well as on. the 
pages of written history. No lessons of the past stand 
out more vividly than those which are émbodied in 
the nates of men who lived and wrotight and died in 
the long ago; and no appeal in favor of present duty 
cothes with directet force than that which speaks 
from the unfinished work of tho8e whose names we 
bear, or in whose foutsteps we are called to tread: 

A conscientious objection to the perpetuating of 
human nares ot tomb or tablet has led large bodies 
of Christian believers to refrain from marking the 
resting-place of their dead with any name-inseribed 
stone; but the teachings of human history, and the 
example of the inspired writers of the Book of books, 
all go to show the value of recorded names as mem 
orials of service rendered to God and mat, and as 
incentives to duty Godward and manward. A name 
written above a grave speaks out with unrivaled elo- 
quence for the truth it represents; whether it be the 
name of the world-conqueror Napoleon, in the unique 
grandeur of his resting-place under the dome of the 
Invalides in Paris, or the name of the young mission- 
ary David Brainard, on the modest slab that marks 
the place of his burial in the cemetery at Northamp- 
ton. Many a sermon is preached from a tablet bear- 
ing the name of a godly pastor, set in the wall near 
the pulpit where he began the work which now needs 
the energies of those who see his name recorded there. 
Rays of light that could not otherwise have such 
limning power come through the colors of 4 mem- 
orial window in honor of one whose name suggests 
the story of a saintly life and of tireless Christian 
service, which are worthy of all imitation, ‘Lessons 
of rate effectiveness are taught in the Sunday-school 
by the tablet-inscribed names of former superinten- 
dents or teachers, whose good work must not be 
marred or intermitted. And so with many another 
name that is a sign of faithfulness in the service of 
Him whose name is above every name. 

A name is not valuable merely because it is a name, 
nor is it worthy of honor merely because it represents 
a phase of the past. A name tiay have its only value 
as @ warning, instead of as an example; and again, 
a name may have no worth in any light, But where 
a name stands for ohe who did a work that-was worth 
doing, and who left to us the preservation or the don- 
tinuance of influences and agencies started by him, 
@ naine is to be honored, and the sight of it ought to 
make us miindful of. out obligations of gratitude in 
oné direction, and of duty in another. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norte.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, ati interest to feaders generally, and for whieh the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments: There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place-here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are watmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, eve though nét all of them ati be 
responded to. Under no cireumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
evety letter of postal cafd ifi ai onfamillar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that bé lackitig, the dodutent is at ofee 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the seleétion 
of purehase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department 6r by private letter, 


All the charactef 4 man has and all that he cat gain 
will not ptove too mtich for his fitting as a good Sunday- 
school teachet. The teacher’s office éalls for the fullest 
play of & man’s best powers; and the more a man knows 
of his opportunities and neéds as a teacher, the more ire 
will feel his lack of attainments for the work hé has to do. 
It is, therefore, a good sign when a Sunday-school worker 
feels that he needs counsel and help at many a point, in 
order to make him such a teather as he should be. A 
Pennsylvania cortesporident gives this encouraging sign 
when he writes as follows: 


I hate & Class Of Se¥én boys betWeeti the ages of twelve aiid 





educating and impressing agenvies are the personal 





—, 


Editor help me to a solution of any of them? First, I wish t, 
make the boys take a personal interest in me; for this, I think, 
is perhaps the key to the larger part of the “ problems.” Second, 
I wish them to ask qyestions, to be interested in the lesson, and 
in Bible study iti general. Third, I want fegular attendance ; 
and, fourth, I wish #© know how to rebuké and discourage an. 
swers intehdéd to be funny.” I have thought of making 
bond of sympathy between me atid the boys by starting a social 
@lub to meet onée if two weeks. Can the Editor stiggest 4 line 
Of oteupation for the club which Will thotoughly interest the 
boys? I would prefer not to make it distitietively religious, at 
least at first. 

You needn’t troublé yourself to make the boys take a 
personal interest in you; but you ought to take such a 
personal interest in them that you can help them Whether 
they like you or not. See té it that yot love them, and 
that you show you do. That, and not the otlier, is “the 
key to the larger part of the problems.” You must, 
while studying your lesson, have your scholars in mind, 
in Their individual heeds; and then you must show them 
what theré is if that lesson for them individually. Give 
thém in advanéé special points to look up, and then 
ericourage them to a familiar talking abott those points 
severally. When you make them feel that yout elass is 
the best place they can find on Sundays, and that they 
are missed when they are not there, you have a good 
start toward securing theit punctual attendance. If you 
are full of love and full of earnestness in all your inter- 
coufsé with your scholats, yo otight t6 be able to lift 
them above mere “funny” talk. But while you are at 
work in their upbringing, you would do well not to pay 
tod much attention to their little follies. As to the oceu- 
pations of teacher and scholars at week-day social gath- 
erings, a good deal depends on the tastes and attainments 
of the teacher on the one hand, and of the scholars ot 
the other, There are games that are helpful and appro- 
priate in such gatherings; while conversation and read- 
ing can be used wisely in proper méasiife. All these 
points are treated by illustration in these pagés from 
time to time. They must be studied separately, and 
experimented on patiently. 


Teachiig is not the only work of a Sunday-school 
teacher, but teaching is an important phase of a teacher’s 
work, A teacher has 4 mission to influence and impress 
his scholars individually, as well as to cause them to 
know truth by means of his instruction; but if he does 
every other part of & teacher’s work, aud omits teaching, 
he is really not a teache? in fact, eve though he isa 
teacher in name. Yet many a person who calls himself 
a teacher neither teaches his seholars nor knows what 
teaching is. Maiy & scholar, ala6, feels the lack of his 
teacher as a teacher, yet is not quite sure where the 
trouble is, of how it is to bé remedied. A scholar of this 
sort writes from Canada, saying: 

i would like to ask 4 few questions. What do you consider 
good teaching? I know ofa certain Bible-clads, éoiiposed of 
youlig men atid woe, With the presidetit of the school as 
teacher, This teacher gives a sort of sermon on the lessou, 
taking up every minute of the time himself, asking no ques- 
tions, and giving \no one else the privilege of asking any. Is 
this the propet method of teaching? If ot, how can it be 
remedied? Would it be right for the scholars to interrupt the 
teacher, to ask any question, at a point upon whicl they would 
like some light? 

That “teacher” is dbviotisly nota teacher, He is, at 
the best, a sermonizer, or a lecturer, or a haranguer, 
He does not even attempt the work of “teaching.” Ali 
that he now does he could do without the presetice of a 
scholat, or if his scholats weré deaf and dumb, or if they 
were ignorant of the English language. He does tot 
know whether his scholars undérstand what he says, or 
whether théy are paying attention tohim. He makes no 
effort to sedtiré their co-operation With him in the teaehing 
provess, He does not seem to bear in mind the prime 
difference between teaching and preaching. A man can 
preach, or lecture, or harangue, whether ahy ohne hears 
or heeds what he says, or not; but no man can teaeh 
unless some one learns. Teaching is the causing a 
learner to know, and, unless some one has learned by 
tlie process, thers has béeh fio frue teaching, in a given 
case. Teaching is a-twofold work, teacher and scholar 
working togethet to a éommon efid: Without such work, 
teaching is Ah impossibility, But would it be proper, it 
a case like that above desetibed, for a scholar to inter- 
rapt the teather’s flow of words with &n appropriate 
question? Of course it would. It is a seholar’s business 
to ask fitting questions, and it is a teaché?’s business 
to ahswer them. It would be well for the scliolars in 

that class to é6fié prepared with qtiestiofis on the lessons, 
and to press thet upon their “teacher” so rapidly and 
so earhestly that his sermon, or lecture, of haratgue, 
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to consider the all-important question, which is back of 
their questions, whether he can be a teacher hereafter, 
even though he has not been one up to the present time. 








EXAUDI DEUS! 
BY’ ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


I have run with the footmen through darkness or day 
Till the pride of my strength is all wasted away. 

I am worn with contention and weary with strife. 

I am ready to perish and tired of my life. 


“Thou art weary of running? How wilt thou abide 
The pace of the pale steed that hastes to thy side ? 

If the struggle of life hath outwearied thy breath, 
Ah, how canst thou face the dread cohorts of death?” 


Alas! I had thought in the quiet of peace 

My soul would find rest when its battles should cease, 
That the last years should rest me before I must go 
Through the terrible waters that over me flow. 


In the land which I trusted I find no r pose, 

But new pangs of anguish and deepening woes, 

There is no place for slumber, no silence nor calm, 
The wild winds bring with them nor healing nor balm. 


“Tf the land of thy trust hath deceived and betrayed, 
Thy sun sets in tempests, thy soul is afraid. 

How canst thou abide what awaits thee to dare? 

The swellings of Jordan, the waves of despair!” 


O Thou who hast made me a shred and a clod 

That under the feet of thy terrors is trod, 

Speak for me, thy creature! Give answer to him 

Who taunts me with words till thy face hath grown dim! 


Speak for me, my Master! My faltering tongue 

Is dry with my dread and my heartstrings are wrung: 
Thou too wert forsaken,—thy lonelier cry 

Sent a wilder appeal through the darkening sky. 


Alone on the mountain, thegarden, the cross, 

Thou hast felt all humanity’s anguish and loss. 

My sorrows have touched thee, my woes have been thine, 
Give help to my weakness, thou Helper divine! 


* Poor soul, in thy darkness and terror rejoice; 

Thou hast trembled and wept at the questioning voice, 
Thy hope and thy courage were wrecked and betrayed, 
But still thou hast called me. I come to thine aid. 


**T am with thee forever; lift upward thine eyes, 

And see how mine angels about thee arise. 

In the midnight and tempest I watched thee to save, 

I have passed on before thee through death and the grave.” 


Pittsfield, Mass, 





THE FIGURATIVE ELEMENT IN BIBLE 
LANGUAGE. 


BY THE VEN. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 


There is a saying of the Rabbis, which, if its full sig- 
nificance be understood and wisely applied, is worth 
whole folios of their formal exegesis, It is that “The 
Law speaks in the tongue of the sonsof men.” It might 
seem at first sight to be the most obvious of all truisms; 
but many truths, as Coleridge said, are so true that they 
are left to lie in the lumber-room of the mind side by 
side with the most exploded errors. Indeed, if the 
rabbis had taken to heart this saying of their own famous 
Rabbi Ishmael, the greater part of their exegetic system 
would at once have been shown to be nugatory. For that 
system, as it gained vogue in spite of some strong pro- 
tests, is founded on the principle that Scripture lan- 
guage is so mysterious, so unearthly, so little accordant 
with the ordinary tongue of men, that it may be distorted 
into the most monstrous meanings, and pressed into 
the most exorbitant inferences. The Halacha, or cere- 
monial rule of the Talmudists, treated the plainest words 
of Scripture as though they had been ten times more 
enigmatical than the riddle of the sphinx. Akiba, the 
greatest of the post-Christian rabbis, laid it down as an 
axiom, that not only in every letter, but in every horn 
and crown of every letter, there was a mystic meaning, 
“ just as in every fiber of an ant’s foot or a gnat’s wing.” 
He taught that, “as a hammer divides fire into many 
sparks, so every verse of Scripture has many explana- 
tions.” He pressed the minutest accidents of the written 
text into interminable mysteries; and by combining pos- 
sible inferences, and drawing fresh inferences from those 
thus deduced, he built up a system of casuistry which 
has not been surpassed by the worst specimens of medi- 
eval scholasticism. 

It has been a terrible disaster to the Christian Church 
that she accepted without challenge these vicious prin- 
ciples of Ta:mudic interpretation. In the preposterous 
form of the multiplex sensus of Scripture, the commentators, 
from the days of Origen down to modern times, practi- 


cally adopted the old Jewish Pardes,—the method of ex- 
plaining Scripture which divided it into the four regions 
of Peshat, Remez, Dardch, and Séd, or the literal, inferen- 
tial, homiletic, and mystic senses of the written Word. 
In my “ History of Interpretation,”—the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1885,—I have shown the fatal influence which 
these false conceptions exercised for centuries over the 
science of biblical exposition. They have filled reams 
of forgotten commentaries with masses of teaching which, 
when not positively erroneous, is yet absolutely irrele- 
vant to the original text. Much may be allowed to the 
exigencies of moral and homiletic instruction, but it 
cannot be laid down too strongly that nothing should be 
offered as the interpretation of Scripture except what 
can be legitimately shown to be the literal, historic, 
grammatical, and contextual meaning, together with 
such inferences as spring immediately and indisputably 
from that meaning. The books of Scripture were writ- 
ten, as all books have always been written since the 
world began, with the object of being understood; and 
the starting-point of all real exposition must always be 
the sense which the words would have borne among those 
to whom they were primarily addressed. 

Attention to the wise rule of Rabbi Ishmael, even in 
its most obvious sense, might have saved the Church 
from centuries of ignorance, and the world from a long 
darkness of misery and oppression. But the fact that 
Scripture is addressed to us in human language, and 
that it must consequently be interpreted by the ordinary 
conditions and limitations of human language, is capable 
of still wider application. It may protect us from the 
ruinous mischief of misapplied and ignorant literalism, 
no less than from the fantastic speculations of the so- 
called mystic sense, which (as has been truly said) turned 
the Bible into an obscure forest, in which dogmatism 
and superstition hunted in couples as in an undisturbed 
domain, 

For, though literalism and mysticism might seem to be 
errors of opposite tendency, they both spring from the 
mistake of trying to make the language of Scripture bear 
a weight which it was never intended to bear, and which, 
from the very nature of language, ought never to be laid 
upon it; for, “as incredible praises given to men,” says 
Hooker, “do often abate and impair the credit of the 
deserved commendation, so we must likewise\take great 
heed lest by attributing to Scripture more than it can 
have, the incredibility of that do cause even those things 
which it hath abundantly to be less reverently esteemed.” 

Out of many dangers which have resulted from the error 
of literalism, let me choose two. 

There is in geometry a line known as the asymptote, 
which continually approaches to a curve, but, even when 
produced to infinity, does not intersect it, though the 
distance between the asymptote and the curve becomes, 
in the course of this approach, less than any assignable 
quantity. Now language, in relation to»thought, is 
never more than an asymptote. Language and thought 
can no more exactly coincide than two particles of 
matter can absolutely touch each other. Language can 
never more than partially reveal the features of that Isis 
on whose statue was carved, “I am all which has been, 
which is, and shall be, and no mortal hath ever lifted my 
veil,” A curtain,of shadow must always hang between 


“ That hidden life, and what we see and hear.” 


No single virtue, no single faculty, no single spiritual 
truth, no single metaphysical conception, can be ex- 
pressed without the aid of analogy and metaphor, As 
Tamblichus truly says, “Things more excellent than 
every image are expressed through images,” 

I. Now, if this be true in general, how much more true 
is it of any language in which we speak of God. We 
know that God is a spirit; that (in the words of the first 
English Article) he is “ without body, parts, or passions.” 
Except by analogy and metaphor, it would have been 
wholly impossible to speak of God at all in the earlier 
ages of the world. The only way to reveal any truth 
respecting him was to do so under figures derived from 
the nature of man. The untrained imagination of the 
world’s childhood could not conceive of a bodiless and 
omnipresent Spirit. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
sacred writers to speak of God as if he had a human 
body; and this is what is called anthropomorphism. 

The most ignorant reader is aware of the extent to 
which anthropomorphism is adopted in the Old Testa- 
ment. Let a few instances suffice : 

“ And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day” (Gen. 8 : 8). 

“And the Lord smelled the sweet savour; and the 
Lord said in his heart” (Gen. 8 : 21). 

“ And the Lord came down to see the city and the 





tower, which the children of men builded ” (Gen. 11: 5). 


“And the Lord said, .. . I will go down now and see 
whether they have done altogether according to the cry 
of it” (Gen, 18 : 20, 21). 

“And the Lord said, .. . I will put thee in a cleft of the 
rock, and will cover thee with my hand until I have 
passed by: and I will take away mine hand, and thou 
shalt see my back: but my face shall not be seen” 
(Exod, 33: 22, 23). 


The world has outlived the danger of the false infer- » ” 


ences which were once deduced from such passages, and 
those which speak of the eyes, the ears, the face, the 
hands, the fingers, of God. But they constituted a real 
danger to the Talmudists, who, among many other 
absurdities, went so far as to argue the question whether 
or not God wore phylacteries! Nor was it otherwise in 
the early Church. Tertullian almost scoffs at the notion 
of a bodiless deity, It is to him an impossible and un 
thinkable conception. “ Nihil est incorporale,” he says, 
“nisi quod non est.” <A large body of the Egyptian 
monks were such complete anthropomorphites, that, 
when the truer and more spiritual views of Origen were 
explained to them, one old hermit burst into tears, and 
wailed, ‘‘ They have taken my God away from me, and 
I know not where I shall find him.” Even so hardy a 
criminal as Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, quailed 
before the fury of these ignorant anthropomorphite 
monks. His cowardice and alarm drove him into his 
bitter rage against the tenets of Origen, which ended in 
the ruin of St. Chrysostom, and occupies one of the 
darkest pages in the ecclesiastical history of the fourth 
century. 

II. But if harm was done by the crude errors of the 
heresy which insisted on exact literalism, and declared 
that the Trinity wore a human form, perhaps even dead- 
lier evil arose from the imperfection of language which 
is technically called anthropopathy; namely, the attri- 
bution to God of human passions. 

Thus we read in Scripture: 

“Tt repented the Lord that he had made man” (Gen, 
6 : 6). 

“T the Lord thy God am a jealous God” (Exod. 20: 5). 

“TI trod them in mine anger, and trampled them in 
my fury ” (Isa. 63 : 8). 

“Look down from heaven ... Where in the sounding 
of thy bowels... toward me?” (Isa, 63 : 15), 

And these are only specimens of a large number of simi- 
lar passages. 

Unquestionably we make a great mistake when we 
press too far these dim analogies, or regard them as more 
than a translation into human analogies of facts really 
indescribable. When we speak of God’s wrath, and 
fury, and fierce jealousy, and implacable rage, and de- 
scribe his awful m&jesty, ‘‘Tartarean drench” of many 
modern sermons, or in the tempestuously incongruous 
language of many modern hymns, we ought to beware 
lest we are talking with too gross a familiarity of Him 
“whose tender mercies are over all his works.” When 
in our loose one-sided inaccurate metaphors we press 
the many passages of Scripture in which we are told 
that God “repented,” or “changed his mind,” or 
“ regretted ” something which he had previously done, 
we must be careful lest we wholly desecrate the concep- 
tions of him who is immutable, who says, “Iam the 
Lord; I change not; ” of whom we are expressly told, 
“The Strength of Israel will not lie nor repent; for he 
is not a man that he should repent.” 

“Theology and poetry,” says Boccacio, in his Life 
of Dante, “may be said to be almost one when their 
subject is the same; nay, more, I say that theology is 
nothing but God’s poetry. For what is it but a kind of 
poetic invention, when, in the Scripture, Christ is spoken 
of at one time as a lion, at another as a lamb; sometimes 
as a worm, at other times as a dragon, at others as a 
rock, and in many other ways, to recite all of which 
would be tedious? What else are the words of Scrip- 
ture in the gospel but a discourse of what is beyond the 
senses, which manner of speaking we, in more ordinary 
language, call allegory?” 

It is, then, most necessary to carry with us into the 
study of Scripture the perpetual sense,of the shadows, 
the imperfections, the uncertainties, of human language. 
There are hundreds of passages of the Bible which have 
been misunderstood by millions, misunderstood for ages, 
misunderstood, at times, by perhaps nearly every living 
representative of the Church of God. And most of these 
errors have risen from pressing the meaning of words too 
far; or from mistaking the accidents of a ‘metaphor for 
its central significance; or from assuming that the same 
metaphor must always connote the same truths. Men 
ought to be very careful lest they become the mere help- 





less victims of many-sided phrases,—such, for instance, 
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as “ inspiration,” “justification,” “ election,” —which 
different men use in very different senses. There is “a 
besotting intoxication in this verbal magic; ” “a certain 
bewitchery and fascination in words which make them 
operate with a force beyond what we can naturally give 
account of. Wordsare able to persuade men out of what 
they find and feel, and to reverse the very impressions 
of sense, and to arouse men with fancies and paradoxes 
even in spite of nature and experience.”' 

Richter described every language as “a dictionary of 
faded metaphors,” and he was right. Language, like 
writing, began practically with hieroglyphics. It was 
an original necessity of speech to put everything before 
the eye, to paint pictures, to awaken vivid impressions 
in the imagination. ‘“ Language is the flesh-garment of 
thought, and imagination weaves this flesh-garment. 
Metaphors are her stuffs. Examine language. What, 
if you except some few primitive elements (of natural 
sound), what is it all but metaphors recognized as such, 
or ho longer recognized; still fluid or florid, or now 
solid grown and colorless? If those same primitive ele- 
ments are the osseous fixtures in the flesh-garment lan- 
guage, then are metaphors its muscles and tissues and 
living integuments. An unmetaphorical style you shall 
in vain seek for; is not your very attention a stretch- 
ing-to?”* 

Now, if this be true of language in general, it is 
specially true of the Semitic languages, and of Hebrew 
as their chief representative. A large part of Scripture 
consists of expanded metaphors, and it is throughout 
highly picturesque. Spontaneous imagery is the char- 
acteristic of all impassioned thought. 

Take, for instance, such words as “ anger,” “ despair,” 
“mercy,” “fear,” “ pride,” “obstinacy,” “favor.” In 
Hebrew, anger and “the nose” are identical; despair 
is “a melting of the heart; ” fear, ‘a loosening of the 
reins; ” desire is “ pallor,” or “thirst,” or “ the caper- 
berry;” pride, “a high carriage of the head;” obstinacy, 
“a stiffening of the neck;” favor, “a turning of the 
face;” expectation, “a stretching out of the neck.” 
Every word is ultimately an onomatopaia or a picture. 
Glassius, in his Philologia Sacra, has collected endless 
Hebrew metaphors from the sun and moon and stars; 
from day and night; from air, fire, and water; from the 
human body ; from trees and animals; from almost every 
observable fact of nature and of life. And this richness 
of metaphor is rendered even more necessary by the 
éxtreme paucity of roots, which gives us, for instance, 
the same word for a turtle-dove, an ox, a manner, and a 
string of pearls; and the same root for “to hire,” “to 
exchange,” “to disappear,” “to be sweet,” “a fly,” “a 
beetle,” “an Arabian,” “a stranger,” “an enemy,” “a 
willow,” “a raven,” “ a weft of cloth.” * 

How complete, again, are the pictures which bring 
vividly home to us the single conception of the forgive- 
ness of sins! Our sins are as scarlet, and they shall be 
made white as snow; they are as crimson, and shall be 
as wool. Look how far the east is from the west! so 
far shall God remove our transgressions from us, They 
are as a handwriting in a book; they shall be canceled; 
they shall be obliterated; they shall be torn in two; 
they shal) be nailed to Christ’s cross. Does the Hebrew 
poet wish to express that God will remember them no 
more? He represents Jehovah as putting them into a 
aeck, sealing up the mouth of it, and then flinging it 
behind his back. 

It is the natural result of this figurative cast of Serip- 
ture language that metaphors, which must have been 
plain to those for whom they were originally intended, 
have to us become obscure. We are no longer able, in 
every instance, to disintegrate what is metaphorical and 
what is historic. Look, for instance, at such a chapter 
as Ecclesiastes 12: 3-6. Is it a literal description of an 
approaching storm? or is it an allegorical description of 
old age? or is it, as many fathers and medieval expos- 
itors thought, a forthshadowing of the day of the Lord? 

* And the grasshopper shall be a burden,”—what does 
that mean? Is it that even a locust will be a burden 
too heavy for the old man to carry? or that common 
food will becomie unpalatable? or that the man will 
become bony as the structure of the locust? Or take 
the entire Book of Joel. To this day, commentators are 
as much divided os they ever were of the question 
whether the “loctsts” there are a mere figure for ene- 
mies, or whether they are meant to represent an actual 
plague of locusts, or whether they are at once real and 
symbolical. Or, once again, turn to the Book of Revela- 
tion. Why have men scornfully spoken as though the 


1 South. 
*Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, Chap. X. 


‘than touch upon one or. two salient points connected 


study of it either found men mad or left them so? Is it 
because the book is a cryptograph expressed in meta- 
phors? Was it then meant to be a mystery which St. 
John locked up, and flung the key into the Mwander? 
Far from it. 

Study first the genera) character of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic literature as it begins to appear in Daniel and the 
post-exile prophets, and produces a multitude of works 
both Jewish and Christian down to such books as the 
“Shepherd of Hermas”; then read the book as it would 
have been understood by Jewish Christians in the days 
of the Neronian persecution, and was interpreted by con- 
temporaneous history, and I venture to say that, except 
in a few minor details, the cryptograph acquires a mean- 
ing, a splendor, and a vividness which will put to flight 
the complex and contradictory masses of preposterous 
conjecture which have in age after age been offered as 
its interpretation. It will be heard as the thundering 
reverberation awakened in a: Christian soul struck by 
the fierce plectrum of the Neronian persecution. 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief paper to do more 


with the subject.. We have seen that all language is 
ultimately pictorial; that it has to depend upon analo- 
gies—often upon dim and remote analogies—to express 
all moral and spiritual ideas; that it is, in consequence, 
full of shadows and imperfections; that the Hebrew 
language, and the style of Hebrew writers, is permeated 
by metaphors; that metaphors have often been pressed 
too far, and that on- our way of treating them depends 
our power of understanding large portions of Holy Writ. 
All that we can now further do is to gather up the sig- 
nificance of these considerations in a few general rules. 
1, There is no basis whatever for the allegorical sys- 
tem of interpretation, in plain passages or ordinary 
narratives, To admit such a style of exegesis is to forget 
the very meaning and purpose of ordinary language. 

From the days of Philo down to the Reformation, and 
even later, the fact that there are many metaphors in 
Scripture has been pressed to the absurd conclusion that 
the literal sense of Scripture is either entirely useless, or, 
at any rate, a matter of quite secondary consideration. 
This is so absolutely false that from it has sprung a per- 
fect wilderness of deadly errors. We need not dwell on it, 
because the phantom, which reigned triumphant through 
many pondefous tonies of Fatliérs and School-men, 
has at length been exorcised, and only wanders in obscure 
places. There are difficulties in parts of Scripture; 
but, as St. Chrysostom truly said, Mdvra ra dvayxdia d9/a, 
—“ Whatever in Scripture is essential is clearly revealed.” 
Revelation would be no revelation if it left any funda- 
mental truth at the mercy of exegetical vagaries. Even 
St. Thomas Aquinas freely admits that no argument can 
ever be founded on the so-called “ mystic sense.” Ifin any 
passage there be a spiritual sense which is not the obvious 
sense, no one is at all bound to accept it, unless the same 
truth be elsewhere clearly, manifestly, and literally 
stated. Emser went so far as to say that, “if the Bible 
were interpreted literally, it were better to read a legend 
of Virgil'’s;” to which Luther replied (in language 
which must, of course, be taken with large modifications, 
but which has a general truth), “The Holy Ghost is the 
all-simplest writer and speaker that isin heaven or on 
earth. ... His words can have no more than one simplest 
sense, which-we call the scriptural or literal meaning.” ' 

2. Even where we have to deal with professed 
metaphor, or with allegories and parables, theological 
conclusions may never be based on isolated expressions 
or collateral inferences. The old wise rule, which has 
been so often neglected, was Theologia parabolioa non est 
demonstrativa. 

Let us take a word, a passage, and a metaplior, as 
beacon-lights to warn us of the dangers which we should 
avoid in interpreting the figurative language of Scripture, 

(1.) Take, for instance, the word “ hell.” To millions of 
readers “the Bible” means no more than the Author- 
ized Version, with its many errors and inaccuracies. 
They are quite unaware that the word “hell” in that 
version represents no less than four words,—sheol in He- 
brew; and, in Greek, hades, gehenna, and tartarus, Until 
recently they were quite unaware that sheol and hades 
are names for the place of all the dead alike, between 
death and the resurrection. The participle, “ flinging 
them into tartarus” (raptapeeac), occurs only in 2 Peter 
2:4- No human being has ever argued that the writer's 
use of the word ¢artarus is anything but a general meta- 
phor for a place of punishment, and does not for a moment 
involve a belief in any of the Greek concéptions of the 
word. How different would have beén the doctrines 





1 Werke (Erlanger ed. xxvii, 259). See Beard's Martin Luther, 





®See Renan, Les Langues Semitigues, p. 23. 


inferred froth the word “ gehenna,” if it had been borne 
in mind that it too isa metaphor, purely Jewish, derived 
from the polluted valley where at one time men cast the 
corpses of the dead! Noone has ventured to push the 
metaphor “Abraham’s bosom” into a tenth part of 
the extremes into which thousands have pushed the 
equally metaphorical word “Gehenna.” 
(2.) Now let us take a verse: “If a tree fall toward the 
south, or toward the north, in the place where the tree fa!!- 
eth, there itshall be” (Eccl. 11: 3), The most momentous 
conclusions have been deduced from this verse. It has 
been! quoted again and again as though it were a decisive 
proof that after the moment of death there can be no 
hope, and no change in the future condition of any human 
soul, The doctrinal influence, therefore, has been of the 
most overwhelming importance. And yet this applica- 
tion of the text has not even the remotest connection 
with its proper meaning, or with the context in which it 
occurs. The question of man’s future is not in the 
smallest degree upon the mental horizon of the writer. 
He is only illustrating our ignorance of what shall 
happen to us in life, and teaching us not to be 

* Over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils.” 
“Tn regard to those evils, the sweeping calamities that 
lie beyond man’s control, he is as powerless as he is when 
the black clouds gather and the winds rush wildly.”’’ 
(3.) And to illustrate the peril which may lie in a meta- 
phor, let us take the word “ ransom.” 
A metaphor may be compared to a globe on a plane of 
glass. It throws shadows on the glass, but it only really 
touches the glass at one point. To press the metaphor 
to all its possible conclusions would be to act as though 
the one point of contact were equivalent to a beating 
out of the globe to a flat surface which covered the 
whole glass. It is most needful to bear this in mind 
when we speak of the doctrine of the Atonement, lest 
we be led into false and profane speculations. For the 
doctrine of the Atonement is only revealed to us in meta- 
phors; and these metaphors are not identical, and they 
are only meant to teach the doctrine in its bearing on 
the life and destiny of man. Dangerous forms of error, 
which would sometimes be actual heresy if they were 
not the issue of innocent ignorance, have sprung up from 
the attempt to explain what the Lord of the apostles 
never explained, namely, the transcendental side of 
thé sacrifice of Christ,—its bearing on the mind of God. 
And these errors, so far from being harmless, have had 
the twofold evil result of alienating multitudes from the 
God whom theologians misrepresented, and of giving to 
Christians very false opinions concerning him, This 
was the case with the other metaphors also, but we may 
illustrate it in the special instance of the word “ransom” 
(avridvrpov). The word was meant to teach us that the 
effect of the death of Christ as regards man was the same 
as the deliverance of a captive by the payment of a ran- 
som. When men pushed the metaphor into other regions, 
when, as it were, they wished to attach importance to 
its accidental shadows, they began to inquire to whom 
the ransom was paid. Irenwus suggested,’ and Origen, 
whose mind was naturally speculative, answered, that it 
was paid to the Devil.’ The answer awoke a few iso- 
lated. protests here and there, of which one came from 
Athanasius; but, on the whole, it was the current view 
of theologians for many centuries. And yet how entirely 
false it was, and how dangerously unwarrantable! And 
how worse than unscriptural were the subsequent refine- 
ments upon it that the Devil aad been deceived by the 
incarnation into accepting this ransom ! * 

Yet such was the teaching of not a few great theologians, 
and, amongst others, of Peter Lombard, whose “ Sen- 
tences” was one of the chief theological handbooks of 
the Middle Ages.’ St. Anselm, however, in his Cur Deus 
Homo, was the first who deliberately and distinctly re- 
pudiated this false theory, on the ground that “it con- 
tradicts the omnipotence or goodness of the Creator to 


tice in that universe which is his own; ” and that “an 
unjust victory (like that of /Satan) could confer no 
claims, nor could wrong, because it was successful, 
become the ground of an immoral right.” * 

I began with a wise rule of the Rabbis, I will end 
with a no less wise Christian principle. It is equally 
obvious witir the other, yet no less necessary and no less 


) Dean Plumptre. 

*iren., Haer., V. 1. 

2Orig., In Matthew, Tom. XIII : 9. 

* Orig., loc. eit. 

§ Peter Lombard (Sent. Il. 19) + *‘ The eross,” stich is his anworthy 
metaphor, “ was @ mouse-trap baited with Christ's blood.” 
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*See Oversham, *‘ The Catholic Doctrine of thé Atonement,’ pp. 
198, 167. 


suppose that he can recognize any fight of evil or injus- 
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neglected. It isthe rule of St. Augustine,—Scriptura 
est sensus Scripture. If any one will examine the “ proof- 
texts” adduced for endless “ private interpretations” of 
what Christianity is and means, he will, I think, be fairly 
astonished at the total irrelevance of mapy of them. But 
whether a text be adduced in a literal sense when it is 
clear that its literal sense was never meant to be pressed, 
or in a mystical sense when there is not the least trace 
of allegory or a hidden spiritual sense, it will have no 
value, no cogency, unless we can prove that the words, 
whether plain or metaphorical, really did convey, and 
were meant to convey, the meaning assigned to them. 
“ By giving Scripture a wrong sense,” says Bishop Words- 
worth, “men make God’s Word become their own non- 
word, or even the Tempter’s word, and then Scripture 
is used for our destruction, instead of making us wise 
unto salvation.” . 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 





THE FLOWER BY THE WALL. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


The flower that makes the garden sweet 
Is shy, and hides by the grey old wall. 

The wild bee knows of its humble seat, 
And the dewdrops into its chalice fall; 
But the people praise its sisters tall. 


The lives that make the world so sweet 
Are shy, and hide like the humble flower. 
We pass them by with our careless feet, 
Nor dream ’tis their fragrance fills the bower, 
And cheers and comforts us, hour by hour, 


Burlington, Vt. 





* THE APPETITE FOR SENSATION. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE B, STEVENS, PH.D. 


Among the prominent characteristics of our age and 
country is the appetite for sensation. There is a wide- 
apread and increasing demand that literature and public 
speech shall be, not only interesting and vivacious, but 
striking, exciting, and sensational. This demand affects 
the platform, the pulpit, the class-room, and most notice- 
ably of all, the public press. Few lecturers would now 
venture into the field who had nothing to depend upon 
for success except literary merit and the importince of 
their themes. The lecturer of one or two decades ago, 
who furnished the people of inland towns and cities 
with instructive literary entertainment, and was largely 
patronized, is now almost unknown, and hés place is 
occupied by the showman with his stereopticon, the 
startling orator with his extravagant rhetoric, or the 
humorist with his bizarre anecdotes. . 

The pulpit feels this demand and hundreds of preachers 
are wondering and studying how, or how far, to try to 
meet it, That which is simply good, instructive and 
wholesome, is commonly too tame. Clear exposition of 
Scripture, thoughtful analysis and earnest enforcement 
of religious truth is, in thousands of churches, quite 
too commonplace, There must be brilliancy, wit, satire, 
anecdotes. Opinions may reasonably differ as to the 
extent of this demand, according as its operation is 
observed in different localities and under varying con- 
ditions, but no thoughtful observer can doubt its exist- 
ence or deny that the pulpit is making efforts on a wide 
scale to gratify it. 

It might be thought that the demand for sensation 
could not make itself felt in the school and the univer- 
sity, but the supposition is found to be incorrect when 
the subject is carefully studied. Striking methods are 
extensively demanded. There is a wide-spread impa- 


tience at the long and slow processes by which alone, it | 


has been formerly supposed, thorough and profound 
scholarship could be attained. There is a prejudice 
against all that does not serve what is called a “ prac- 
tical” end; that is, such studies as contribute to dis- 
cipline and enrichment of mind but do not come into 
direct use in the business or profession to be followed. 
But one must turn to the daily press for undeniable 
proof of the insatiable appetite for sensation which char- 


acterizes our time. The press is in closest relation to | 


the people asa whole and most quickly feels and re- 
sponds to popular demands. It lives by popular patron- 
age, and must quickly meet the requirements of popular 
taste if it is to succeed. We behold the daily press at 
present making such efforts to supply and to intensify 
the public demand for sensation as the world has never 


before witnessed. By exaggeration, distortion, and in- 


vention, a mass of startling, harrowing, and degrading 
narrative is now daily spread before the public gaze as 
truth and fact, which for sensational effect is unsurpassed 


by the exciting fiction in yellow covers which in former 
years was read in secret and with self-confessed shame. 

How is this tendency—which is nothing less than 
phenomenal in its strength and extent—to be accounted 
for? It may, at least in part, be explained as an inci- 
dent of our hurrying, restless age. The love of excite- 
ment, the passion for something new, the greed for 
money, are among the forces which powerfully tend to 
deprive life of its more important interests and possible 
richness, and to make it impatient, distracted, and super- 
ficial. The appetite for sensation, thus developed, de- 
mands a ‘perpetual intoxication from unnatural and 
unhealthy excitement, and all effort to satisfy it but 
intensifies its demands. 

The more reasonable phases of the sensational spirit 
may be regarded as the product of a reaction against the 
dry and prosy methods of an earlier time. The sermons 
of one or two generations ago were, no doubt, prevail- 
ingly heavy and even tedious. Yet the people of that 
day were more interested in them than people are now 
in far more vivacious discourses, It was not strange, 
however, that congregations wearied of them and de- 
manded that preaching be more interesting. When 
other forms of public address, and when popular litera- 
ture presented theit thoughts in more engaging forms, it 
was to be expected that the pulpit would also be re- 
quired to make its productions more attractive. More- 
over, the popular mind has become less and less depen- 
dent upon the pulpit for instruction since that function 
is so largely performed by the religious press. The 
sphere of the pulpit thus became more limited to edifica- 
tion, while the furnishing of Scriptural exposition and 
theological definition was assigned to the printed book. 
Along with this change went a decline of popular interest 
in theological questions, so that the term “doctrinal 
sermon” has long since become almost an epithet of 
reproach. Like all reactions, this one had in it some- 
thing justifiable, while, as generally happens in such 
cases, it has gone to strange excesses in the other 
direction. 

The tendency which has been pointed out should not 
provoke in any mind a pessimistic feeling regarding the 
spirit of the age. Pessimism is always a philosophy of 
despair and not of improvement, Whatever is just and 
reasonable in this tendency should be recognized while 
what is extravagant and absurd should be resisted. It 
is a just and right demand that sermons be made viva- 
cious and pointed. It is a demand which the pulpit 
ought to meet in all legitimate ways. Preaching should 
deal with religion and not with obscure and recondite 
theological speculations and abstruse metaphysics. It 
must adapt and apply religious truth to the needs of the 
multifarious life of to-day. The great moral reforms, 
the burning social questions, the development of more 
humane feeling, and the problem of uplifting the de- 
graded, are among the timely themes which aemand 
direct and vigorous treatment. But the effort to supply 
this proper demand and to meet the requirements of 
providence as shown in the movements of history, in 
no way necessitates the adoption of those sensational 
methods which are so widely demanded. This demand 
can best be counteracted by the educational force of a 
dignified and serious, but always vital and practical, 
presentation of religious truth, 

In like manner, the demand for different methods in 
education, while often unreasonable and absurd, are-not 
always nor universally so. Methods of teaching have 
been, and may still be, common which were intolerable. 
The parrot-like recitation of dreary text-books with no 
excitement to interest from illustration or appeal to 
principles or general laws; the dictation by teachers, 
extending, perhaps, to the punctuation-marks, of prosy 
| lectures ; the memorizing of unrelated and unexplained 
| facts to the utter depression and discouragement of the 
| mind,—these are among the methods against which a 
| just and effectual protest has been made. 
| In the field of literature it is proper and useful that 

fiction and adventure should havea place. There are 
many publications which are meeting the popular de- 
mand for diverting reading in wholesome and instructive 
ways. But side by side with this fact exist the gross 
' excesses which have been adverted to, both in the de- 
mand and supply of idle gossip, slander, and the publica- 
tion of revolting details of crime in the public prints. 
Between these two species of literature there is a wide 
distinction, and those who write or speak on the subject 
| should do so with careful discrimination. But against 
the reckless sensationalism, the remorseless misrepre- 
| sentation of facts, and the pitiless defamation of charac- 
| ter which (to say the least) are so common in the public 
prints of to-day, all lovers of fairness, candor, and honor 








should enter an energetic protest until a public opinion 
is aroused which will not tolerate the evil, and which 
will compel those who minister to the demand for such 
reading, in sheer self-defense and self-interest, if not in 
self-respect, to abate it. 


Yale University. 





TWO WORLDS. 


BY VIRGINIA DARE, 


Tis but a step betwixt this world, where fail 
Men’s hearts, with doubt, disquietude, unrest, 
And that bright world, of certainty most blest,— 

Between the two hangs but the thinnest veil. 


Whence do we come, and whither go? 
What is our life, and why so full of pain? 
Ever men ask,—and ask of men in vain, 
Faith solves some riddles,—we in part may know. 
Heaven answers all; and heaven alone 
Life’s severed ties and broken threads will bind. 
Earth’s blighted hopes there full fruition find, 
And men, adoring, know as they are known. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
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JOHNNY AND THE DOOR-STEP. 
BY THE REV. J. F, COWAN, 


“Hum,” sighed Johnny to himself as he settled down 
on the old stone door-step and whipped out his blunt- 
edged Barlow for a whetting; “‘I s’pose you weren't 
made for a whetter, old stone, but you’ve got to give my 
blade a rub, and I’ll see if you’ve got good grit, anyway.” 

“ Good grit, ha-ha! I should think so,” scraped and 
screaked the old stone under Johnny’s vigorous rubbing, 
“T guess I can give you a rub, Johnny Adams; I’ve 
worn out two generations before you, and I expect to 
wear your father out and then sharpen knives for your 
children after you.” 

Johnny stopped rubbing in surprise, and stared at the 
old, hollowed stone, speechless, 

“You wear them out?” he gasped at length, “I 
thought such things as you were made to be worn out, 
but I didn’t know they ever wore anything out; boys do.” 

“But that’s just where you’re mistaken, Johnny 
Adams. “I’m a little worn it’s true, but that’s nothing 
to the people I’ve worn out. But what do you mean by 
grit, Johnny Adams?” 

“Why, I mean the stuff that wears things out, of 
course,” said Johnny. 

“Well, that’s just where you’re mistaken; it’s the 
stuff that keeps other things from wearing you out, 
Where do you suppose I’d been if I hadn’t had plenty 
of that kind of grit?” 

Johnny was silent in amazement at what he thought 
he heard, and the door-step went on: 

“People have been kicking at me and grinding me 
down and tramping over me for a hundred years, and 
they are all gone, or will be before I am; and it’s taken 
a good deal of grit to stand all that and not wear out 
myself, You see real grit is something to endure with 
and not to strike back with, Johnny Adams, and the 
more you have of it the more you can take and not be 
hurt. And it’s the boot-heels that get the worst of it, 
and not the steps, you see. You can better afford to 
to kicked than to kick back, That’s good Scripture, 
isn’t it?” 

“TI don’t think it is, very,” said Johnny, with just a 
touch of scorn in his tone; “ leastwise I never heard of 
any one in the Bible doing that.” And he felt half glad 
in his heart that he had not, for he was thinking about 
how he had intended getting square with Bob Ellis for 
breaking his bat the other day. 

“Ta-ta!” said the door-step. “ Maybe it wasn’t kick- 
ing, exactly; but you haven’t forgotten about the One 
who, when he was struck, never struck back, and yet 
those who smote him were struck harder in the end than 
he who was struck? That’s what I mean by grit, Johnny 
Adams, And, now you’ve sharpened your knife on me, 
and learned the only lesson the old door-step has for 
you, run away and see that you use it.” 

And Johnny got up with a sigh; and he doesn’t know 
to this day whether he was half asleep and only dreamed 
something, or whether the door-step was really talking. 
Anyway, his knife-blade was sharpened all on one aide, 
and he had made up his mind not to whip Bob Ellis, or 
get so med about little things, and see if the door-step’s 
idea about grit was right. What do you think? 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


enpoeenepiifiman 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


1, October 5,—Parable of the Vineyard...........c-0000 weene nes seneee o- Lake 2019-19 











2. October 12.—The Lord's 8 17-20 
3. October 19.—The Spirit of True Service + 24-87 
4. October 26. Jesus in Gethsemane Luke 22; 39-53 
5. November 2.—Jesus Acoused.. .Luke 22 : 54-71 
6. November 9.—Jesus Before Pilate and Herod.................. ake 23 : 112 


7. November 16,—Jesus Condemnea.., ....,....ersesrereeeererssseees Luke 23 : 13-25 
8, November 23.—Jesus Crucified......... Luke 23 ; 38-47 
9 November 30,—Jesus Risen seed Ke 24 : 1-12 
10, December 7.—The Walk to Emmauas., 
11, December 14.—Jesus Made K nown.. 
12, December 21.—Jesus’ Parting Words...................- 
13. December 28.—Review; or, other lesso ected 


|) 













LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1890. 
TrtLE; ‘JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 22: 89-53. Memory verses, 40-43.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

89 { And hecameout,and went, |39 And he came out, and went, 
as he was wont, to the mount of as his custom was, unto the 
Olives; and his disciples also mount of Olives; and the dis- 
followed him. 40 ciples also followed him. And 

40 And when he was at the when he was at the place, he 
place, he said unio them, Pray said unto them, Pray that ye 
that ye enter not into temptation, | 41 enternotintotemptation, And 

41 And he was withdrawn from he was parted from them about 
them about a stone’s cast, and a stone’s cast; and he kneeled 
kneeled down, and prayed, 42 down and prayed, saying, 

42 Saying, Father, if thou be Father, if thou be willing, re 
willing, remove this cup from me: move this cup from me: never- 
nevertheless, not my will, but theless not my will, but thine, 
thine, be done, 43 bedone. !And there appeared 

48 And there appeared an angel unto him an angel from 
unto him from beaven, strength- heaven, strengthening him. 
ening him. 44 And being in an agony he 

44 And being in an agony he prayed more earnestly: and 
prayed more earnestly: and his his sweat became as it were 
sweat was as it were great drops great drops of blood falling 
of blood falling down to the | 45 down upon the ground. And 

d. when he rose up from his 

45 And when he rose up from prayer, he Came unto the dis- 
prayer, and was come to bis dis- ciples, and found them sleep- 
ciples, he found them sleeping | 46 ing for sorrow, and said unto 
for sorrow, them, Why sleep ye? rise and 

46 And said unto them, Why | pray, that ye enter not into 
sleep ye! rise and pray, lest ye temptation. 
enter into temptation. 47 While he yet spake, behold, a 

47 4 And while he yet spake, multitude, and he that was 
behold a multitude, and he that called Judas, one of thetwelve, 
was called Ji’das, one of the went before them; and he drew 
twelve, went before them, and near unto Jesus to kiss him, 
drew viear unto Jesus to kiss him. | 48 But Jesus said unto him, Judas, 

48 But Jesus said unto him, betrayest thou the Son of man 
I0’das, betrayest thou the Son of | 49 witha kiss? And when they 
man with a kiss? that-were about him saw what 

49 When they which were about would follow, they said, Lord, 
him saw what would follow, they shall wesmite with thesword? 
said unto him, Lord, shall we | 50 And a certain one of them 
smite with the sword? | smote the *servant of the high 

50 J And one of them smote the priest, and struck off his right 
servantof the high priest, and cut | 51 ear. But Jesus answered and 
off his right ear. said, Suffer ye thus far. And 

61 And Jesus answered and said, he touched his ear, and healed 
Sufferyethusfar. And hetouched | 52 him. And Jesus said unto the 
his ear, and healed him. chief priests, and captains of 

62 Then Jesus said unto the the temple, and elders, which 
chief priests, and captaingof the| were come against him, Are 
temple, and the elders which ye come out, as against a rob- 
were come to him, Be ye come Der, with swords and staves? 
out, asagainstathief, with swords | 53 When I was daily with you in 
and staves? the temple, ye stretched not 

68 When I was daily with you forth your hands against me: 
in the temple, ye stretched forth | but this is your hour, and the 
no hands against me: but this is | power of darkness. 
yeur hour, and the power of dark- 
neas, 











i Many ancient authorities omit ver, 48, 44. ®°Gr. bond-servant. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Goipen TexT FOR THE QUARTER: Though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things eohioh he suffered,—Heb. 5 : 8. 


Leason Toric: The Son’s Agony Accepted. 


1, Agonizing Prayer, ve. 39-44. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Cruel Untaithtuiness, vs. 45-48. 
3. Painful Surroundings, vs. 49-53. 


GoupEen Text: A man of sorrows, and acquainted with 


grief.—isa, 53 : 3. 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 22 : 39-58. The Son's agony accepted. 
T.—Matt, 26 :30-56. Matthew's parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 14 : 2649. Mark's parallel narrative. 
T.—John 18: 1-11. John's parallel narrative. 
F.—Isa. 58: 1-12. The Son's agonies foretold. 

$.—1 Pet, 4:1-19, Christ's endurance our example. 
S.—Rev. 7: 9-17. Sufferers rewarded, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, AGONIZING PRAYER. 





1, Privacy: 
He was parted from them about a stone’s cast (41). 


He wentin, . . . shut the door, ... and praged (2 TW 4: 53), 
Having shut thy door, pray to thy Father (Matt. 6: 


U, Prayer; . 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me (42). 


He... fell on his face, and prayed (Matt. 26 ; 39). 

we; te rayed that, if it wise postibla, the hoor sight peas (Mark 

what hat say? Father, saye me this 4 gone 12 : 27). 
red up prayers and supplications ( : 7). 

yin 


su in an agony he prayed more earnestly (44). 
. began to be sorrowful and sore troubled (Matt, 26 : 87). 

My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death (Mark 14 : 34), 

Now is my soul troubled (John 12 : 27). 

beg: strong crying and tears (Heb, 5:7). 
. “He... went, as his custom was, unte the mount of Olives,” 
(1) The sacred’ mount; (2) The sacred mission. —(1) The Lord’s 
destination ; (2) The Lord’s custom ; (3) The Lord’s purpose, 

2. “ Pray that ‘ye breed not into temptation.” (1) Pressing ge 
(2) Protecting p 
3. ** Father, if Sey be willing, remove this cup from me.”’ (1) 
The listening Father; (2) he suffering Son; (3) me earnest 
petition; (4) The complete submission, 


II, CRUEL UNFAITHFULNESS. 

|, Neglected: 

When he rose up,... he...fownd them sleeping (45). 

Of the peo: le there was no man with me (Isa. 63 : 3). 

What, could ye not watch with me one hour? (Matt. 26 : 40.) 

simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou not watch one hour? (Mark 


No one took my part, but all forsook me (2 Tim. 4 : 16). 


ii, Pursued;: 

Behold, a multitude, and .., Judas , . . drew near (47), 
With him a great multitude with swords and staves (Matt. 26 ; 47). 
The chief priests... sought how they might destroy him (Mark 


The sabe. - Sought to lay hands on him in that very hour (Luke 


19). 
Yet ye seek to kill me (John 8 : $7). 
it. Betrayed: 


Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? (48.) 


They whom I loved are turned | areinet me (Job 19 : 19). 
Mine own familiar friend . fted up his heel p.m me (Psa. 


He came to Jesus, , .. and kissed him (Matt. 26 : 49). 
7 Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners (Mark 14 : 41). 
. ‘He rose up from his prayer,... and found them sleeping.” 
» ate Od prayer; (2) Approaching the disciples (3) Dis- 
Giectples e neglect. —(1) The suffering Lord; (2) The sleeping 
sciples. 
2. “Why sleep ye? aan one pray.” (1) Incisive uestioning; (2) 
Imperative command ) Repose condemned; (2) Activity 
demanded. 
. “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?" (1) The 
betrayer; (2) ee Deteayal; (8) The betrayed,—(1) Judas; (2) 
Jesus; (8) The k 


III. PAINFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
1. Rash Action: 
One of them smote the servant of the high priest (50). 
One... drew his sword, and smote the servant (Matt. 26 :51). 
Smote the servant, , and struck off his ear (Mark 14 ; 47). 
Peter therefore having asword drew it, and struck (John 18 : 10). 
Avenge not yourselves, beloved (Rom. j2: 19). 


il, Unjust Demonstration : 
Are ye come out, as against a robber? (52.) 
He... was numbered with the transgressors (Isa, 53 : 12). 
Are y come... with swords and staves to seize me? (test, 26 : 55.) 
I web “Gaily with you, ... and ye took me not (Mark 14 : 49). 
The band ,. . seized Jesus and: bound him (John 18 : 12). 


Wi, Evil engin: 
This is your howr, and the power of darkness (58). 
Behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed (Matt, 


For this cause came I unto this hour Woha a8 : 27). 
The prince of the world cometh (John 14 
The world-rulers of this darkness (Eph, 3: 12). 
1. ‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” ay Willing defenders; 
(2) Unwise defense. —(1) The submissive Jesus; (2) The rude 
rabble; (8) Th® rash disciples. 

‘*He touched his eargand healed him.’ (1) A disciple’s error ; 
(2) A spectator’s injnry; (a) A sebage' kindness.—(1) The 
maiming sword ; (2) The restoring touch, 

. “This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” (1) Jesus’ 
hour of sorrow ; (2) Humanity’s hour of peril; (3) Satan’s hour 
of triumph. 


np 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE PRAYERS OF JESUS, 


Praying alone (Luke 9 ; 18). 

In a solitary place (Mark 1: 35). 

In @ mountain (Matt. 14 : 23; Mark 6 ; 46), 

In mount of transfiguration (Luke 9 : 28, 29), 

At grave of Lazarus (John 11 : 42, 43), 

For Peter’s restoration (Luke 22 : 31, $2). 

In the upper room (John 17 ; 9-24). 

In the gazden (Matt. 26 : 89, 42, 44 ; Mark 14 : 32, 85, 36, 89; Luke 22: 
41-44). 

At the cross (Luke 23 ; 34). 

In the days of his flesh (Heb. 5 : 7). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—The incident about the swords 
either immediately preceded or followed the long discourse 
reported in John (John 14-17)... Part of this disoourse may 
have been uttered on the way to Gethsemane. If Peter's 
denial was predicted twice, then the second prediction was 
made on the way (so Matthew and Mark). Nothing else is 
recorded as intervening. Dr, Robinson, however, places the 
institution of the Lord's Supper after the last lesson, which 
is open to objection. 

Prace.—“*The Mount of Olives” (Luke), “Gethsemane” 
(Matthew and Mark), a garden over the brook Kidron, known 
to Judas, because “ Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples” (John). The traditional site is at the foot of the 
western slope of the Mount of Olives, and the true site is 
probably not far from this. Dr. Thomson, and others, fix 
upon a more secluded place, north-east of the traditional site. 


fifteenth had already begun), 783 A.U.C.; 
A.D. 30. 
Persons.—Our Lord with the eleven disciples; an angel; 


or, April 6, 





He went up into the mountain apart to pray (Matt. i: 23). 
He was praying alone (Luke 9 ; 18). 


of the temple watch, some chief priests and elders, and a 
mixed crowd, Peter and Malchus (so John) are referred to 
in verses 50, 51, 

Incrpents,—The departure to Gethsemane; the with- 
drawal. df Jesus; he prays submissively that the cup be 
removed from him; an angel strengthens him; in an agony 
he prays more earnestly, his sweat becoming “as it were great 
drops of blood falling down upon the ground”; returning to 
the disciples, he finds them sleeping, and bids them rise and 
pray. Immediately the crowd appears, with Judas in the 
lead; attempting to kiss Jesus, he is rebuked for his treachery; 
the disciples ask if they shall smite with the sword; Peter 
strikes off the ‘ear of Malchus; Jesus heals him. He then 
upbraids the rulers for the violent mode of his arrest. (Other 
details are given in the other accounts.) 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matt. 26 : 36-56; Mark 14: 32-49; 
John 18 ; 1-11. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 39.—And he came out, and went, as his custom was, 

unto the mount of Olives; and the disciples also followed him: 

The words which Jesus had spoken in.the preceding verses 

had been so wholly misunderstood by the disciples, that, in 

their simplicity, they said to him, “Here are two swords ;” 

we have already two swords. With a sorrowful irony he 

answered them, “It is enough,” and then turned to other 

things, or, if we were: to judge only from the sequence of 
Luke’s sentences, went forth from the room. This expres- 

sion “It is enough” implies their utter want of comprehen- 

sion of his use of the words respecting the sword, and, at the 

same time, suggests the folly of supposing that, in case swords 
were actually to be used, two would be sufficient. The two 
elements of grief and irony were thus in the words; and we 
see here, as everywhere in the details of the narratives which 
the evangelists give us, what a mingling of feelings, of a sor- 
rowful character and of other sorts, there was in Jesus’ soul 
at this time,—all of them befitting most wonderfully the hour 
through which he was passing. The Gospels bear witness, 
as we look within them, to the truthfulness. of their own 
record. It.is a true life-story which they tell. 

And he came out: That is, from the supper-room. This 
corresponds with the first verse of John’s eighteenth chapter, 
The long discourse and the prayer (John 14-17) had already 
been given and offered by Jesus, 

As his custom was: Tpke alone has this expression in this 
place. dt is probable, from: the. indications of. the different 
narratives, that the garden of Gethsemane and the house near 
which it was, or to which it pertained, belonged to some 
friend of Jesus, and that he was accustomed to go to this 
place when the day was closing. Judas would, iq this way, 
naturally know the place, as John (John 18: 2) intimates 
that hedid, The garden was beyond the brook Kedron, and 
at the foot of the mountain, Jesus was accompanied by the 
disciples. He led the way, and they followed him, 

Verse 40.—And when he was at the place, he said unio them, 
Pray that ye enter not into temptation: Luke does not speak of 
the particular spot by name, but it is clear that he has the 
same place in mind which is designated more particularly by 
the other writers. It has been suggested that the expression 
“the place” may be intended to indicate a place already well 
known to the readers. But this is uncertain, and it seems 
more probable that thid expression simply means the spot 
which he desired to reach,—leaving the matter thus in 
indefiniteness. 

Jesus saw, as he led them into the garden, the dreadful 
experience which was before him ; and in love to them and 
tenderness in view of their weakness, he turns to the disci- 
ples, and bids them pray that they may be delivered from 
such testing trials as those which befell himself, and from the 
temptation to fall away which would thus be brought to their 
souls, Matthew and Mark do not give this sentence yotil 
the later point, where Luke also inserts it (see v, 46). It 
would seem ngt, improbable that he would speak these words 
as he was'about to withdraw from them for his own prayer, 
and not impossible that he should have used the expression 
twice,—the condition in which he found them afterwards 
(v. 46) suggesting the more emphatic repetition. 

Verses 41-44.—And he was parted from them about a stone's 
cast ; and he kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, uf thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me; nevertheless not my will, but 
thine, be done. And there appeared unto him an angel from 
heaven, strengthening him. And being in an agony he prayed 
more earnestly: and his sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood falling down upon the ground: The account which Luke 
givés is more compressed than that of Matthew and Mark. 
It is, however, though in a different way, almost equally im- 
pressive in its picturing of thescene. The threefold praying, 


_ Tre.—Late on the evening of Thursday, probably the | with the returning to the disciples after each prayer, is not 
fourteenth of Nisan (according to Jewish reckoning, the | found in Lake. 


He has but one scene of prayer, in the midst 
of which an angel appears, who is commissioned from heaven 
to strengthen Jesus, Luke also omits all reference to the 
taking of Peter, James, and John apart from the rest. 








Judas with a multitude, composed of Roman soldiers, some 


About a stone's cast: This little distance, which would not 
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place him beyond hearing, we may believe to have been the 
distance from the place where Peter, James, and John were. 
The other Gospels do not mention that Jesus kneeled. They 
say, however, what is substantially the same thing,—he “ fell 
on his face,” or “on the ground.” The prayer of Jesus in 
the garden of Gethsemane has the characteristic of all true 
prayer,—“ nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” 
The Christian recognizes the greater wisdom and knowledge 
of his heavenly Father, and presents his petitions always in 
submission to the Divine will. We know not even what to 
pray for as we ought, so limited are our ‘vision and our 
thought. 

The forty-third and forty-fourth verses,.as mentioned ih the 
marginal note, are omitted in many of the ancient authori- 
ties. The major evidence favors their genuineness, however, 
and the placing of them in the text by the Revised Version, 
with a marginal note calling attention to doubts, is probably 
the course which all textual critics should accept. The 
special statements which they contain are not found in the 
other Gospels. 

The strengthening on the part of the angel was, as we may 
believe, astrengthening of the soul of Jesus to endure more 
perfectly the mysterious burden and trial which were upon 
him. This strengthening of the soul may also have had as 
an attendant circumstance, or a farther gift accompanying it, 
a strengthening of the body. But the soul-strengthening is 
that which is especially in the writer’s mind. The agony of 
the trial increased as the time moved forward, and its inten- 
sity is marked at the end by the statement that Jesus’ sweat 
became, as it were, great drops of blood. These drops of 
bloody sweat were probably drops of sweat in which blood 
was mingled, and which fell to the ground as he was praying. 

Verses 45, 46.—And when he rose up from his prayer, he came 
unto the disciples, and found them sleeping for sorrow, and ‘said 
unto them, Why sleep ye? rise and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation: As Luke mentions only one scene of prayer, so he 
mentions only one return to the disciples, and one discovery 
of them under the power of sleep. He says that the cause of 
their sleeping was sorrow. We may easily believe that the 
bewildering and sorrowful words which had been spoken to 
them of their Master’s approaching death, and the wonderful 
strain which had come upon them in these days, may have 
thus overpowered them in the loneliness of this late hour of 
the night. The spirit may have been willing, but the flesh 
was weak. The sorrowfulness of the spirit may have itself 
made the flesh even more weak. The rebuke of Jesus, as he 
came to them, was asad yet a gentle one,—here, as in the 
other Gospels. It was accompanied by a repetition of the 
words, “ Pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 

Verses 47, 48.— While he yet spake, behold, a multitude, and 
he that was called Judas, one of the twelve, went before them; and 
he drew near unto Jesus to kiss him. But Jesus saidgunto him, 
Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss? The account 
which Luke gives here also is more brief and compressed 
than that of the earlier evangelists. They mention the fact 
that the multitude was from the chief priests and rulers, and 
the fact that Judas had also informed them as to the sign 
by which he purposed to make Jesus known to them, We 
may believe that the words of verse 48 were, accordingly, not 
the first words which were spoken, but that Jesus had already, 
as Matthew gives the words, uttered the exclamation which 
stripped Judas of his supposed concealment in the matter of 
his purpose: “That for which thou art come,—do that.” Go 
boldly to the accomplishment of thy purpose, and add not 
deceitfulness and hypocrisy to murder. The words of verse 
48 followed later, or possibly they sum up all that was said. 

Verses 49-51.—And when they that were about him saw what 
would follow, they said, Lord, shall we smite with the sword? And 
a certain one of them smote the servant of the high priest, and 
struck off his right ear. But Jesus answered and said, Suffer ye 
thus far. And he touched his ear, and healed him: It became 
manifest at once to those who were about Jesus,—Peter and 
the others,—that serious results would follow speedily, unless 
successful resistance were made at the moment. With the 
thought that the hour had come, perchance, to which Jesus 
had referred in his words spoken before they left the supper- 
room, they asked whether they should now use the swords 
which they had. One of them, without waiting for an answer, 
—and who could it have been but Peter ?—drew his sword 
immediately, and cut off the servant’s ear. The words of 
Jesus’ answer, “Suffer ye thus far,” restrain the action of the 
disciples. Let them go on and fulfil their purpose of arrest- 
ing me. If I desired to oppose them by force, I could sum- 
mon twelve legions of angels? but how, then, should the 
Scriptures be fulfilled? (comp. Matt. 26 : 53, 54). 

Verses 52, 53.—And Jesus said wnto the chief priests, and. cap- 
tains of the temple, and elders, which were come against him, Are 
ye come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves? When 
I was daily with you in the temple, ye stretched not forth your 
hands against me: but this is your hour, and the power of dark- 
ness: The other writers do not mention that any of the chief 
priests and elders accompanied the body which went with 
Judas. It would seem not very improbable that some of the 
mOre eager among the rulers should have desired to see 
whether the movement would prove successful, and, if it 


should prove to be so, to witness personally the arrest of the 
man whose death they so earnestly wished for. The captains 
of the temple were those in command of the soldiers employed 
to guard the sacred place... The hour for the temporary and 
apparent triumph of the power of darkness had now come. 
The Jewish rulers thought the triumph would be complete 
and forever. But his hour was also come,—and this they 
knew not. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The tender and solemn incidents of the last evening our 
Lord and the twelve were to spend together came to an end 
at last, as do all our joys and sorrows, and the moment for 
breaking up the little assembly had arrived. True to the 
spirit of his people, the second part of the Hallel,—Psalms 
115 to 118,—with which Israel closed the passover meal, was 
chanted by the eleven, who left their couches and stood 
while singing it. When it was over, Christ left the room, 
the apostles following as he led them out of the city into the 
ravine of the brook Kedron, a winter torrent, the stony bed 
of which, as the name used for the brook implies, was, no 
doubt, dry then as now, except after heavy storms, The 
road passed the Roman barracks Antonia, bent down the 
slope to the valley; a low, one-arched bridge then probably, 
as now, leading over the torrent-bed to the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. It was apparently the same road as he had passed 
over in entering the city, amidst the hosannas of the multi- 
tude, on the previous Sunday; but how different his position 
now! In a few hours the cries of the rough mob, taking him 
back as a prisoner to his prearranged death, would break the 
stillness of the calm April night, For it was now the full 
April moon, and its silvery light must have flooded the 
heavens, half revealing, half hiding, the landscape. 

Somewhere near the bridge lay a spacious olive-garden, 
known as Gethsemane, or “The dil-press,” unfenced, one 
may suppose, as olive-groves are now, and thus free for any 
to enter at their will. A venerable spot, enclosed by plas- 
tered walls, is still shown as that which witnessed the inci- 
dents of this ever memorable night; but the olive-trees in it 
are by no means so ancient looking, or so large in their girth, 
as many I have seen in Sicily, dating only from the time of 
the Saracens (A. D, 832-878),—if, indeed, they be so old. 
Moreover, the fact that all the fruit-trees found Jerusalem 
were cut down’ by Titus in the great siege, and that even 
their successors have shared a similar fate, perhaps more than 
once, under similar circumstances, makes it impossible to 
think of those now growing as relics of Christ’s day. Yet 
they may mark, approximately, the scene of his agony, though 
the space now enclosed, measuring only about fifty paces 
square, is too small for the requirements of the sacred 
narrative. 

The sounds of the crowded town above, and of the multi- 
tudinous tents in the valley and ove? the slowly rising yel- 
low slopes of the Mount of Olives, had probably died into 
silence ; for Orientals retire early, and the birds slept.securely 
on the boughs, among the silvery leaves, for they also had 
a Father in heaven. Passing into the shadow of the garden, 
our Lord directed the apostles to stay behind,—the ground 
offering a ready seat, the usual one of Orientals in the open 
air,—while he went farther, into the shade, to pray. But in its 
moments of deepest emotion, while craving solitude, the heart 
seeks the near presence of human sympathy. He took with 
him therefore, perhaps as an afterthought, his three most 
trusted followers—Peter and James and John—a little farther 
into the grove; but even these were then also left behind,— 
for he wished, we may fancy, not to be overheard, in the still 
night, in his supplications. 

“My soul,” said he, as he withdrew from them about a 
stone’s cast deeper into the shadowing trees, “is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death.” “TI feel as if I should die;” 
“ Abide ye here, and watch.” He had already told the eleven 
to pray that they “enter not into temptation,” and the 
renewed caution to the three, to be afterwards repeated, had 
the same meaning. It was, in effect, a solemn warning that 
they needed to pray, and also to watch their hearts, lest they 
should be tempted by what he knew would soon happen, to 
be “ offended because of him that night,” as he had told them 
they would be (Matt. 26:31), and thus prove unfaithful. 
Following his counsels, they would keep their hearts on the 
alert, and beealm and collected, so that the danger, when it 
came, would no longer be a temptation to them. 

Passing on into solitude, after putting his friends thus on 
their guard, he kneeled down; but presently, overcome by his 
emotions, he fell on his face on the ground, praying that, if 
it were possible, the hour might pass away from him, sparing 
him the horrors of Calvary, now so near. “O my Father,” 
cried he, “ all things are possible to thee. If thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done.” Yet the agonizing cry brought no inward 
peace, though he must have prayed long; for even the three, 





tress, he now rose, and went back to them, as if craving their 
sympathy. How terrible the sorrow that oppressed him 
must have been we may faintly conceive from the fact that 
“his sweat, as he prayed more and more earnestly, became 
as it were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground.” 
How sadly must it have wounded his spirit to find even his 
closest friends quietly sleeping while he was in mortal agony 
sonear them! Peter had boasted that evening of his devo- 
tion, “He would be true to his Master even if all others 
forsook him.” But here, at the very first trial, he had failed. 

“ Peter,” said our Lord as he roused him, “ sleepest thou? 
Couldst thou not watch with me one hour?” But though 
their wearied, saddened hearts forgot their troubles in sleep, 
and left their Master to tread the winepress alone, his great 
soul had still a word of love to abate their regretful shame. 
The circumstances were fitted to excite their deepest interest 
and .profoundest sympathy; for he had told them that he 
would be arrested that night, and that they would be scat- 
tered, but yet, tired and overstrained, they had given way to 
sleep. “Ah!” added the pitiful One, “your hearts are true 
to me, but nature is weak;” and then he renewed his warn- 
ing to them to watch and pray. 

Withdrawing once more, the same prayer rose from him 
as before, though St. Luke tells us that an angel appeared to 
him, strengthening him, not in his body, but in the high 
resolution of soul needed for what was before him. Even so, 
he was still overpowered. Once more_he returned to the 
three, only to find them again sleeping; but this time he did 
not disturb them. Light had broken through the darkness 
of his agony. He had prayed till now, that, if it were possi- 
ble, the cup might pass from him; but as he retired now for 
the third time, he had passed through the broken waters, and 
all was peace. No longer pleading that the suffering and 
death, ordained for him in the purposes of his heavenly 
Father, should be removed, he was full of absolute unques- 
tioning acquiescence. “O my Father,” cried he, “if this 
cannot pass away except I drink it, thy will be done.” In 
this child-like acceptance of the Father’s will, he had found 
the rest for which his soul longed. The light of victory 
shone forth from his spirit from that moment. 

Rising now from the ground, he had only to await the end, 
Coming to the three, and then to the others, he found all 
alike asleep. “Take your rest now,” said he, in keen irony, 
“if you can. The hour of which I spoke has come. Rise 
up, let us go: he that will betray me is at hand.” As he 
spoke, the gleam of the torches from the band sent to arrest 
him shone near. The temple authorities had obtained a 
company of soldiers from Pilate, and a number of the tefaple 
police, with their officers, had also been sent by them, while 
a throng of idlers, attracted by the gathering, joined or fol- 
lowed it. Lanterns and torches lighted their way; the sol- 
diers had their swords, the police their clubs, as if they 
apprehended a rescue of their prisoner when he was taken. 

Stepping into the light as they entered the olive-yard, 
Christ at once came forward. “ Whom seek ye?” asked he, 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” replied the leader. “I am he,” said 
our Lord, Terror at the near presence of one whose miracles 
were on all lips for the moment paralyzed action, the crowd, 
though so numerous, and partly disciplined, falling back, 
afraid to touch him. At this moment, to give them courage 
by showing that there was no danger in approaching him, a 
man stepped out from the crowd, and came up to him. It 
was Judas I:cariot. “Hail, Rabbi!” said he, and kissed him 
warmly, with the reverential and loving air of an affectionate 
follower. “Friend, do that for which thou art come,” said 
Jesus, as if to let him know that there was no reason for fear, 

Presently the sacred form was seized by rough hands, and 
bound for security. Meanwhile, the disciples, alarmed, asked 
him if they should use the two swords they had@ with them; 
but before he could answer, or, perhaps, expecting no reply, 
Peter, ever foremost, struck at one of the servants of the high- 
priest, and, missing his head, cut off his right ear. The out- 
break might have cost the eleven dear, but Christ, addressing 
the officer in command, and. those round him, gently begged 
them to “suffer this natural heat, on the part of his followers, 
to the small length to which it had gone. He would see that 
it went no farther. There was no need of taking action 
against them.” Then, after ordering Peter to put back his 
sword into the sheath, he touched the stump of the wounded 
ear, and it was restored asbefore. A few words more to those 
who led him away, and he passed up into the town to the 
high-priest’s house,—the first stage on the road to the cross, 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





GETHSEMANE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 





“Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.” Cold analysis is out 
| of place here; where the deepest depth of a Saviour’s sorrows 
is partly disclosed, and we see him bowing his head to the 
| waves and billows that went over him, for our sakes. Luke’s 
account is much condensed, but contains some points peculiar 
| to itself. It falls into two parts,—the solemn scene of the 


so true to him, and so anxious to help him, had fallen asleep | agony, and the circumstances of the arrest. 
on the ground where they had sat down. In his sore dio. ? 


1. We look with reverent awe and thankfulness at that 
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soul-snbduing picture of the agonising and submissive Christ 
which Loke briefly draws, Think of the contrast between the 
joyous revelry of the festival-keeping city and the sadness of 
the little company which crossed the Kedron and passed 
beneath the shadow of the olive-trees into the moonlit gar- 
den. Jesus needed companions there; but he needed goli- 
tude still more, So he is “parted from them;” but Luke 
alone tells us how short the distance was,—“as it were a 
atone’s throw,” and near enough for the disciples to see and 
hear something before they slept. 

That clinging to and separation from his humble friends 
gives a wonderful glimpse into Christ’s desolation then, And 
how beautiful is, his care for them, even at that supreme 
hour, which leads to the injunction twice spoken, at the be- 
ginning and end of his own prayers, that they should pray, 
not for him, but for themselves, He never asks for men’s 
prayers, but he does for their love, He thinks of his suffer- 
ings as temptation for the disciples, and for the moment for- 
gets his own burden, in pointing them the way to bear theirs. 
Did self-oblivious Jove ever shine more gloriously in the 
darkness of sorrow ? 

Luke omits the threefold withdrawal and return, but notes 
three things,—the prayer, the angel appearance, and the 
physical effects of the agony, The essentials are all pre- 
served in his account. The prayer is truly “the Lord’s 
prayer,” and the perfect pattern for ours, Mark the graap of 
God’s fatherhood, which is at once appeal and submission. 
Slo should all prayer begin, with the thought, at all events, 
whether with the word “Father” or no. Mark the desire 

‘that “this cup” should pass, The expression shows how 
vividly the impending sufferings were pictured before Christ's 
eye, The keenest pains of anticipation, which make ao large 
@ part of #0 many sorrows, were felt by him. He shrank 
from his sufferings, Did he therefore falter in his desire and 
resolye to endure the cross? A thousand times, no! His 
will never wavered, but maintained itself supreme over the 
natural recoil of his human nature fram pain and death, If 
he had not felt the crosa to be 4 dread, it had been no sacri- 
fice, If he had allowed the dread to penetrate to his will, 
he’ had been no Saviour, But now he goes before us in the 
path which all have, in their degree, to travel, and accepts 
pain that he may do his work. 

That acceptance of the Divine will is no mere “ If it must 
be so, let it be ao,” much as that would have been. But he 
receives iu his prayer the true answer,—that his will com- 
pletely coincides with the Father's, and “mine” is “thine.” 
Such conformity of our wills with God's is the highest bless- 
ing of prayer and the true deliverance. The oup accepted is 
aweet; and, though flesh may shrink, the inner self consents, 
and, in consenting to the pain, conquers it. 

Luke alone tells of the ministering angel; and, according 
to some authorities, the forty-third and forty-fourth verses 
arespurious. But, accepting them as genuine, what does the 
angelic appearance teach us? It suggests pathetically the 
utter physical prostration of Jesus, Sensuous religion has 
dwelt on that offensively, but let us not rush to the opposite 
extreme, and ignore it. It teaches us that the manhood of 
Jesus needed the communication of Divine help from with- 
out as truly as we do, The difficulty of harmonising that 
truth with his divine nature was probably the reason for the 
omission of this verse in some manuscripts. It teaches the 
true answer to his prayer, as so often to ours; namely, 
the strength to bear the load, not the removal of it, It is 
remarkable that the renewal of the solemn “agony” and the 
intenser earnestness of prayer follow the strengthening by 
the angel. 

Increased strength inoreased the conflict of feeling, and 
the renewed and intensified conflict increased the earnestness 
of the prayer. The calmness won was again disturbed, and a 
new recourse to the source of it was needed. We stand rev- 
erently afar off, and ask, not too curiously, what it is that falls 
80 heavily to the ground, and shines red and wet in the moon- 
light. But the question irresistibly rises, Why all this agony 
of apprehension? If Jesus Christ was but facing death as it 

presents itself to all men, his shrinking is far beneath the 
teraper in which many a man has fronted the scaffold and 


the fire. We can scarcely save his character for admiration,’ 


unless we see in the agony of Gethsemane something much 
more than the shrinking from a violent death, and under- 
stand how there the Lord made to meet on him the iniquity 
of usall, If the burden that crushed him thus was but the 
common load laid on all men’s shoulders, he shows unmanly 
terror. If it were the black mass of the world’s sins, we oan 
understand the agony, and rejoice to think that our sins were 
there. 

2. The arrest. Three points are made prominent,—the 
betrayer’s token, the disciples’ resistance,—the reproof of the 
foes,—and in each the center of interest is our Lord’s wards. 
The sudden bursting in of the multitude is graphically repre- 
sented, The tumult broke the stillness of the garden, but it 
brought deeper peace to Christ’s heart; for, while the antici- 
pation agitated, the reality was met with calmness. Blessed 
they who can unmoved front evil, the foresight of which shook 
their souls! Only they who pray as Jesus did beneath the 


The first of the three incidents of the arrest brings into 
strong prominence Christ’s meek patience, dignity, calmness, 
and effort, even at that supreme moment, to rouse dormant 
conscience, and save the traitor frgm himeelf, Judas probably 
had no intention of anything but showing the mob their 
prisoner by hig kiss; but he must have been far gone ip 
insensibility before he could fix on such a sign. It was the 
token of friendship and discipleship, and no doubt was cus- 
tomary among the disciples, though we neyer hear of any 
lips touching Jesus but the penitent woman’s, which were 
laid on his feet, and the traitor’s, The worst hypocrisy is 
that which is uneonseious of its own baseness, 

Every word of Obrist’s answer to the shameful kiss is a 
sharp spear, struck with a calm and not resentful hand right 
into the hardened conscience. There is wistful tenderness 
and a remembrance of former confidences in calling him by 
name, The order of words in the original emphasizes the 
kiss, as if Jegus had said, “ Is that the sign you haye chosen? 
Could nothing else serve you? Are you so dead to all 
feeling that you can kiss and betray?” The Son of man 
flashes on Judas, for the last time, the majesty and sacredness 
against which he was lifting his hand, “ Betrayest thou,” 
which comes last in the Greek, seeks to startle by putting 
into plain words the guilt, and so to rend the veil of sophisti- 
cations in which the traitor was hiding his deed from him- 
self, Thus to the end Christ seeks to keep him from ruin, 
and with meek patience resents not indignity, but with 
majestic calmness sets before the miserable man the hideous- 
ness of his act. The patient Christ is the same now as then, 
and meets all our treason with pleading, which would fain 
teach us how black it is, not because he is angry, but because 
he would win us to turn from it. Alas that so often his 
remonstrances fall on hearts as wedded to their sin as was 
Judas’s! 

The rash resistance of the disciples is recorded chiefly for 
the sake of Christ’s words and acts, The anonymous swords- 
man was Peter, and the anonymous yictim was Malchus, as 
John tells us. No doubt he had brought one of the two 
swords from the upper room, and, in a sudden burst of anger 
and rashness, struck at the man nearest him, not considering 
the fatal consequences for them all that might follow. Peter 
could manage nets better than swords, and missed the head, 
in his flurry and in the darkness, only managing to shear 
off a poor slaye’s ear. When the church takes sword in 
hand, it usually shows that it does not know how to wield it, 
and as often asgnot has struck the wrong man. Christ tells 
Peter and us, in his word here, what his servants’ true 
weapons are, and rebukes all armed resistance of evil, “Suf- 
fer ye thus far” is a command to oppose violence only by 
meek endyrance, which wins in the long run, as surely as the 
patient sunshine melts the thick ice, which is ice still, though 
pounded with a hammer. 

If “thus far” as his own seizure and crucifying was to be 
“suffered,” where can the breaking-point of patience and 
non-resigtance be fixed? Surely every other instance of vio- 
lence and wrong lies far on_ this side of that one, The 
prisoner heals the wound, Wonderful testimony that not 
inability to deliver himself, but willingness to be taken, gave 
him into the hands of his captors! Blessed proof that he 
lavishes benefits on his foes, and that his delight is to heal 
all wounds and stanch every bleeding heart! 

The last incident here is Christ’s piercing rebuke, addressed, 
not to the poor, ignorant tools, but to the prime movers of the 
conspiracy, who had come to gloat over its success, He asserts 
his own innogence, and hints at the preposterous inadequacy 
of “swords and staves” to take him, He is no “ robber,” 
and their weapons are powerless, unless he wills. He recalls 
his uninterrupted teaching in the temple, as if to convict 
them of cowardice, and perchance to bring to remembrance 
his words there. And then, with that same sublime and 
strange majesty of calm submission which marks all his last 
hours, he unveils to these furious persecutors the true ehar- 
acter of their deed. The sufferings of Jesus were the meet- 
ing-point of three worlds,—earth, hell, and heaven. “This 
is your hour.’ But it was also Satan’s hour, and it was 
Christ’s “ hour,” and God’s. Man’s passions, inflamed from 
beneath, were used to work out God’s purpose; and the cross 
is at once the product of human unbelief, of devilish hate, 
and of Divine mercy. His sufferings were “the power of 
darkness,” 

Mark in that expression Christ’s consciousness thut he is 
the light, and enmity to him darkness. Mark, too, his meek 
submission, as bowing his head to let the black flood flow 
over him. Note that Christ brands enmity to him as the 
high-water mark of sin, the crucial instance of man’s dark- 
ness, the worst thing ever done. Mark the assurance that 
animated him, that the eclipse was but for an “hour,” The 
victory of the darkness was brief, and it led to the eternal 
triumph of the Light. By dying he is the death of death, 
This Jonah inflicts deadly wounds on the monster in whose 

maw he lay for three days, The power of darkness was 
shivered to atoms in the moment of its proudest triumph, 
like a wave which is beaten into spray as it rises in a tower- 
ing crest and flings itself against the rock. © 





olives, can go out from their shadow, as he did, to meet the foe. 


TEACHING POINTS, 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREY, D.D., LL.D. 
+ AGONY OF PRAYER, BUT A RACE SAVED. 


Life is not all lightness; even the highest is the saddest, 
Great deeds require such earnestness that we can partly see 
how “she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 
Painful as it is, sorrow has great place in the development 
of men, or there would not be so much of it, We should not 
shun life’s disciplines, but let them make the most of us. 
Christ not only saved the world by suffering, but was made 
perfect himself, : 

The sorrow of Gethsemane was not the fear of the horrible 
death that was coming, as many men were braver than that, 
That sorrow had relution to bearing our sorrows and redeem- 
ing our race. Our Substitute bore burdens that would have 
crushed us, Just how, we shall not fully know for many a 
millennium. The values and legal tender of the next world 
are not yet known by us. 

Christ’s action in sorrow gives us a glimpse of the meaning 
of prayer, and he displays its true spirit; namely, yehement 
desire, but perfect submission to the Divine will, 

Only those who have been in agony over the heaith of one 
hody, or the conversion of one soul, saying, ‘Give me this 
soul or take my soul,” can know Christ’s agony for a world 
for centuries. 

There are a score of noticeable things in this lesson ; but 
the one great “ point” is, that our Creator, the King of the 
universe, agonizes in prayer for men, Even nobles are not 
noticed when the king comes in. What can the agonizing 
seeking of the Infinite procure for us? or, rather, what can- 
not it procure? What can blood and tears and love buy? 

“ Be thou astonished, O my soul! 
He shed those tears for thee.” 


T 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 





He .. , went, as,his custom was, unto the mount of Olives (v.39). 
If there was ever a person in this world who could feel that 
one place was to him as good as another as a place of prayer, 
that person was Jesus, Yet Jesus had his chosen places of 
retirement for prayer, as if he found a gain in the associa- 
tions of those places with their special memories and_ their 
special incitements. And this feeling on the part of Jesus 
was inseparable from his humanity, No man can pray every- 
where, unless: he has. a habit of praying somewhere. «Ne 
man can-pray at all times, unless he has a habit of praying 
at special times. The human mind and heart need to have 
a center of personal interest, in order to reach out to the 
largest ciroumference of personal interest. He who would 
be like Jesus in the spirit of prayerfulness, must, like Jesua, 
have a custom ef going to a set place of communion with 
God in prayer. 

He said unto them, Pray that ye enter not into templation 
(v, 40). We are quite ready to resolve, in advance, to resist 
temptation if it comes in our way, and we are also ready to 
pray for strength in order that we may resist temptation. 
But we are not.as ready as we should be, to pray that we be 
kept out of temptation. On the contrary, we are constantly 
putting ourselves in the way of temptation, and consoling 
ourselves with the thought that the Lord is able to deliver 
us in the hour of temptation, and that of course he will do 
so. Yet here we find our Lord urging his chosen disciples 
to pray that they enter not into temptation; and we may 
be sure that he would have his disciples act in the same line 
as they pray. Hence we know that our Lord would have us 
shun those persons, and those places, and those occupations, 
which will prove a special cause of temptation to us. We 
have no right to put ourselves in the way of temptation, when 
we can fairly keep out of it. If we are called to be there as 
a matter of duty, that is another matter; but when the choice 
is left to us, we must strive and pray that we keep awry from 
temptation. 

H kneeled down and prayed, saying, Futher, if thou be will- 
ing, remove this eup from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
bedone (v.42). Here isa pattern of prayer for every soul in its 
hour of special trial and need. It is right to ask God to shield 
us from harm when we are in peril, and to spare us from the 
bearing of a burden that seems too heavy for us. We are not 
called to welcome every disaster shat seems impending, or 
to accept as a matter of course the worst that appears to 
confront us; but we may call on God to avert that which 
seems a great evil or a great sorrow. Yet we must leave 
the decision of every case with God, and ask him to do as 
he sees best, in the light of our longings and weaknesses 
and needs, There cannot be a prayer of faith that insists 
upop such an answer as meets our wishes, apart from the 
question of God's knowledge of what is best for us. “If thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless not my 
will, but thine, be done.” This is the model prayer for every 
soul in its Gethsemane. 

Why sleep ye? rise and pray, that ye enter not into temptation 





© Manchester, England. 


(v. 46), Jesus hed asked his disciples to watch with him for 
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an hour, in his longing for human sympathy; but now he 
seems move disturbed on their account then on his own, that 
they were asleep, And go it is in all our Lord’s calls for ser- 
vice from his followers; it matters little to him, but much to 
them, that they respond to his call in faithfulness. It does 
seem strange that in such an hour as that those disciples 
could sleep when they had been asked to watch. But how is 
it with ourselves? Are we wakeful and alert in times of 
special spiritual need and peril, or do we incline to sleep 
when we have reason to be on the wateh for our own safety 
as well as for love of our Lord? 

Jesus said, .. . Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss 
(v.48). Treachery is always despicable, but it is doubly so 
in the case of one professing special friendship. To make a 
claim of sincere affection, and then to avail ourselves of the 
opportunities thus offered for the betrayal of the one whom 
we call friend, is far worse than to show ourselves in open 
and bitter enmity from the first, Weshrink from the thought 
of such treachery as that of Judas, but do we never misuse 
the special privileges which are ours through our position in 
the church or the Sunday-school? Do we never seem to be: 
peculiarly earnest and devoted as Christians in order to pro- 
mote our personal interests, even while the cause of Christ is 
lable to be harmed through our action? Is it true, indeed, 
that the kiss of peace is never used by us as a means of be- 
traying our Master? 

Jesvs answered and said, Suffer ye thus far (v.51). There 
are times when silence and inaetion are harder than a life 
and death struggle would be, and yet when doing nothing is 
the best kind of doing, It is for our Lord to decide the ques 
tion whether we shall now sell our garment in order to buy 
a sword, or whether we shall suffer quietly and submit to the 
inevitable without resistance. Neither course is the only one 
for all cases; but either course is the one to be pursued in a 
given case, according to our Lord’s direction, 

Fhiladelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. ¥. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Preliminary. The teacher should by all means read the 
whole story, as given by all the evangelists, 

These lessons are so familiar to teachers who have been in 
the work for years, that there is danger of their thinking 
that they cannot make it interesting to their classes. Let the 
teacher realize that in many classes the scholars have not 
become as familiar with these scenes as he is, To them, the 
usual way of treating the lessons that deal with the last days 
of Christ on earth will not seem stale, But the teacher who 
has an adult Bible-class, that has been over the lessons again 
and again, may well be on the lookout for some leas conven- 
tional way of treating the subjects, In several ofethese les- 
sons, we have a marked contrast between the actions of the 
Master and that of one or another of his disciples, In this 
leason, the contrast is between Jesus and Judas. In the next, 
between Jesus and Peter; and in the following, between Jesus 
and Pilate and Herod, It will be well to treat these lessons 
in this way of contrast, so as to bring out the traits of char- 
acter that are peculiartoeach, Take, to-day, Jesus and Judas, 
and see how different were their actions. See 

Jesus Savrificing Himself for Others.—That wes what he came 
from heaven to do. He said, once, “ The Son of man is come 
to give his life a ransom for many.” Either sinners must die 
without any hope, or he must take their place and die for 
them. But he so loved sinners that, in spite of their sins, he 
was willing to give his life for theirs, so that they might be 
saved. Herein is love, not that we loved him, but that he 
loved us, and gave himself for our sins. In the suffering in 
the garden of Gethsemane, we see the divine suffering for the 
human, and the innocent for the guilty. Whatever was the 
cost of salvation, he was willing to pay it; for that was his 
errand. And if he came short of making the requisite sacri- 
fice, all our hope was gone. That is why he was there in 
awful agony that night, Now, see 

Judas Sacrificing Others for Miimself—We know from the 
story of his life, as given elsewhere in the Gospels, that Judas 
had for many years been a covetous man, He seems to have 
had the lust for money, and that led him to do many things 
for his own gratification that were injurious to others, But 
the covetous spirit does not care how others fare, if only it is 
satisfied itself. So it sacrifices the interests of others without 
any scruples, This covetousness soon led him to become a 
thief, and to steal what was given to him by the people for 
the expenses of the twelve, In this downward course he once 
had a rebuke; for when the woman broke an alabaster box 
of ointment over the Master’s feet, Judas found fault, and was 
reprimanded by his Lord. At this he grew angry, and it 
seems that, as a result of that disappointment, he resolved to 
have money at any price, and then began to make arrange- 
ments with the chief priests to betray the Master to them 
for thirty pieces of silver. 

‘ The sin of Judas was all the blacker because it was com- 
mitted against so much light and love. He bed voluntarily 
chosen Jesus as his Master, had now been with him for years, 
had heard him téach, and seep him work many miracles, 











The Master had given him many privileges, and, in one re- 
spect at least, had given him pre-eminence above his brethren, 
in that he appointed him as treasurer of the company. When 
miraculous power wes given to the apostles, Judas was not 
left out; and he doubtless performed many miracles at one 
time, It was not because he had had no advantages that he 
fell into such grievous sin. It was in apite of all that could 
be done for him that he pursued this downward course. 
See, now, 

The Contrast Between These Two.--Which of them would 
you like to follow? Well, in the smaller matters of life, 
which of the two are we really copying? | Is it not true that 
in too many cases the “Judas spirit” is the one which we 
exemplify? Whenever we are not willing to sacrifice our 
own interests for those of others, what are we really doing 
but following the example of the traitor. In many families 
there is only too much of this; and it is that which makes 
so wuch of jarring and unhappiness, in homes where there 
should be nothing but love and peace, And if we begin to 
cherish this spirit in small things, what confidence may we 
have that we shall not do it in larger? If Judes had at the 
very start checked this evil spirit, there is no doubt that he 
would never have become his Master’s betrayer, It was because 
he failed to check this tendency that he ended by becoming 
a suicide, We can never tell how far a small sin, persevered 
in, will lead us; but of one thing we may be perfectly sure, 
it will never lead us in an upward course, Saul, David, 
Judas, Peter, Ananias, and a host of others, stand as witnesses 
to the downward tendency of evil passions unrestrained. No 
advantages or helpful surroundings will avail anything against 
the rush of sip, if once it has the reins giventoit, Theonly 
way of being sure not to fall, as did these men, is to resist at 
the very start. 

New York Qity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Mount of Olives.—Where did Jesus speak his last loving 
words to his disciples? What did he do to teach them a 
lesson of lowly service? After the words of comfort which 
he spoke to his disciples, Jesus prayed the last prayer with 
them, and for them, and forall who should ever love’ him. 
Then they all sang together; for with sure suffering and 
death waiting for him in a few hours, Jesus could sing a 
hymn with the company, and then they all went out to the 
Mount of Olives, This was nearly midnight on Thursday, 
when they all except Judas left the upper room, walked out 
of Jerusalem, crossed the brook Kedron, and went toa garden, 

Gethsemane. —That was a lonely, quiet place, a garden on 
the side of the Mount of Olives, Judas knew the place; for 
John tells us so, and that Jesus often went there with his 
disciples, perhaps many times to rest and to pray. As he 
entered the garden, he said to his disciples, “ Pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.” He knew that trials were coming 
upon them for his sake. He left eight of the disciples to 
wait near the gate or entrance of the garden, saying to them, 
“Sit ye here, while I go and pray.” Then he took’three of 
the others farther into the garden, where great trees made 
dark shadows in the moonlight. They were the same three 
who were with him on the high mountain, when he was so 
changed that his face was like the sun, and his garments glis- 
tening, whiter.than snow. Who were the three disciples? 
Jesus said to them, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even 
unto death: tarry ye here, and watch with me.” 

Jesus’ Prayer.—Jesus went a little way from them, fell on 
his face, and prayed to his Father,’ If it be possible, let this 
oup pass from me.” Something very hard to beer is some- 
times spoken of as a bitter cup which must be taken, Jesus 
meant it was so hard to bear, that, if his loving Father could 
save a sinful world without his enduring all the sufferings of 
that night and the next day, he asked him to spare and save 
him from the agony, lest his body should die of pain and 
suffering before the hour when he would give up his life, 
But he who came to be the Saviour of the world, who was 
able to save and willing to save, would willingly, patiently, 
endure all; for his prayer was, “ Not my will, but thine, be 
done.” His Father heard his ory; he knew the suffering of 
the beloved Son; he answered, not by removing the suffer- 
ing, but he sent an angel to strengthen and help him bear 
the anguish of that hour, 

An Agony.—Jesus prayed more earnestly, “with strong 
crying and tears;” he was suffering for the sins of the whole 
world; he knew.the wicked men that even then were on the 
way to take him; he knew that his chosen friends would all 
forsake him, He wept and prayed until great drops of 
bloody sweat fell from his face upon the ground as he lay 
there. 

His Disciples.—How many had he bidden to stay near him, 
to wait and watch? He went to them; they were asleep. 
Which one had said to Jesus, in the upper room, that he was 
ready to go with him to prison and to death? Jesus said to 
Peter: “What, could ye not watch with me one hour?” 
The second time he went away and prayed, and then came 
again; again they were asleep. Once more he left them and 





went away to pray. Luke says they were “ sleeping for sor- 
row.” When Jesus first found them sleeping, he said, ‘The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak,” Were they 
as worn and weary as their Lord, who asked them to watch 
with him? Do you wonder that when Jesus came the third 
time, and found them sleeping, that they did not know what 
tosay? Then he told them. they might sleep on and take 
their rest; for, said he, “the hour is come; behold, the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners.” 

Judas,—Even while Jesus was speaking, footsteps and 
voices could be heard coming nearer. It was a multitude, 
a great company, with lanterns and torches and swords, some 
of them soldiers and officers from the chief priests and scribes, 
Do you know who was their leader? It was one of the dis- 
ciples, who well knew the place where Jesus often went. 
While the three disciples slept, instead of watching, Judas 
wes wide awake, meeting the men whom he had promised to 
lead to Jesus, How could the soldiers in the night know 
which of the men in the garden they should take? Judas 
had agreed with them how to show them the man they 
wanted. He went to Jesus, called him “ Master,” and kissed 
him; for he had said, * The one I shall kiss, that is he; take 
him, and lead him away enfely,” Jesus asked him, “ Judas, 
betrayest thou the Bon of man with a kiss?” Then the sol- 
diers took held of Jesus, to lead him away. 

Peter.-The disciples saw that their Master had been 
betrayed, and asked if they should try to defend him, saying, 
“ Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” Peter did not wait 
for an answer. He quickly drew a sword, and out off the ear 
of a servant of the high-priest. Jesus saw it. He reproved 
Peter for trying to defend him, and said that he could pray 
the Father, and he could send companies of angels to defend 
him, if it were his will. He reached out his hand, which 
had done so many works of blessing, and touched the ear, 
and it was healed. The last act, before those hands were 
bound, like a wicked robber, was to bless and heal one of his 
enemies. 

Jeous Taken.—Jeaus was s prisoner. With hooting and 
cries they surrounded him, bound his hands, and led him out 
of the garden. He asked them why they came at night, with 
swords and staves, to arrest him as they would a thief. He 
reminded them that he had been every day in the temple, 
and in their streets, and they had not laid hands on him. 
But he was bearing it all; for the Scripture was all fulfilledia 
him. What does our golden text call him? That was writ- 
ten of him hundreds of years before the night of agony in 
the garden, when he bore our sins, and was ready to be 
offered a sacrifice for us. The hour of prayer had strength- 
ened him for suffering, and he meekly bore all, only asking 
that his disciples might go away in safety; for he did not 
forget them even while he suffered, Alone he bore the cruel 
treatment of the mob; for all his disciples “forsook him 
and fled.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL’ LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM, 


“He WeEnt,.., 70 THE Mount or Oxtves,”--The garden 
of Gethsemane is one of the few mediwval sites connected with 
the history of our Lord’s sojourn upon earth, in support of the 
authenticity of which there is much to be pleaded. Not that 
the carefully walled garden, with its group of eight olive-trees, 
has any historical proof that it is exactly on the site of the 
hallowed spot which it claims to represent. The word 
“Gethsemane” signifies “an oil-press,” of which there were 
certain to be several in a Jocality then covered, as Mount 
Olivet was, with olivestrees, Our Lord and his disciples 
went out of Jerusalem, passing through the gate at the north 
of the temple area, known then as the Sheep Gate, just out- 
side the pool of Bethesda, and very near, if not exactly on 
the same spot, as the modern St, Stephen’s Gate. They then 
descended into the valley of the Kedron, which, though dry 
in summer, would ‘at that time of the year be a winter tor- 
rent. The descent to it was then steeper, and the bed of 
the stream nearer to the city walls, than it is at present. 
Recent researches have shown that the enormous masses of 
stones and rubbish thrown down at the destruction of the 
temple have filled up the old channel of the stream, and 
pushed it several yards further to the east, where the bed is 
at a higher elevation, though much of the water, after the 
raina, percolates beneath the modern surface, After crossing 
the little stream, the path meets the road which winds slong 
the base of the hill southward, and then turns eastward 
toward Bethany. Turning to the right, a few paces farther 
bring us to the enclosure of the garden. No doubt at that 
time there were many such orchards, as the Greek word more 
exactly signifies, on Olivet. Yet this one fairly meets all the 
conditions of the problem,—outside the Sheep Gate, across 
the Kedron, at the foot of Olivet, and on the way toward his 
loved Bethany, 

A Garpen ry THE East.—An Eastern garden differs from 
ours, in that it is chiefly filled. with fruit trees and fragrant 
shrubs, rather than with flower-beds; and shade, not order 
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or bright colors, is what is chiefly studied in its construction. 
Here there may have been, under the olive and fig-trees in 
the enclosure, perfect seclusion and quiet, though so close to 
the din and bustle of a great city. There are some such 
ptivate gardens even now, in this very neighborhood. The 
olive-trees are pointed out to the credulous as being the very 
trees which stretched their shadows over our Lord, But this 
is impossible; for, although the olive-tree is the most long- 
lived of all trees, yet we know that Titus cut down all the 
trees near Jerusalem during the siege, and these must have 
been far too close to the walls to have escaped. But, as the 
olive, when cut down, springs again from the same roots, it is 
quite possible that the present trees, which are evidently of 
very great antiquity, may be the immediate descendants of 
trees which existed two thousand years ago. 

“Drew Near... To Kiss Hr.”—Salutation by kissing 
with the lips was and is much more generally employed in 
the East than among ourselves. As with us, kissing on the 
cheek was customary among those nearly related of both 
sexes, But further, kissing on the cheek still in the East is 
the ordinary salutation between individuals of the same sex, 
who are of equal rank or position, either on taking farewell, 
or oh meeting after a longer or shorter separation, if they are 
on terms of friepdship. It is also employed as a sign of wel- 
' cometoaguest, Thus the omission of this act of friendly cour- 
tesy on the part of Simon the Pharisee, when he entertained 
our Lord, was a sign on his part that he looked on his guest 
as of inferior rank to himself. David's kiss of Barzillai was 
that of grateful affection; Absalom’s kiss to those who came 
to pay their respects showed the arts of the popularity-hunt- 
ing political schemer. A less intimate salute is by kissing 
the beard, which is returned by kissing the forehead. An 
inferior kisses the palm of the hand, a servant the back of 
the hand, But when asking a favor, or expressing great 
gratitude, it is still customary to kneel down and kiss the feet, 
or the edge of the cloak, as in Scriptural times. I remember 
once, when traveling in North Arabia with a daughter and 
her friend, a sheikh, who had been an old friend of. mine in 
former years, suddenly met us on the plain, accompanied by 
his negro servant. On seeing us he leaped from his horse, 
and kissed me warmly on both cheeks, and then kissed the 
tips of the ladies’ fingers, while his servant, whom I also knew 
well, knelt down and kissed the edge of my coat. Tire kiss 
of Judas was not only like that of Joab to Amasa, a kiss of 
treachery,—it was also an act of effusive hypocrisy, when he 
had so recently been in his Master’s company. 


The College, Durham, England. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE SAVIOUR SURROUNDED 
SLEEPING DISCIPLES. 
BY THE 


FALSE BETRAYER. 
ARMED ENEMY. 





“ And yet I am not alone, because—. 





SUBMISSIVELY. 

MORE EARNESTLY. 

FOR STRENGTH. 
FOR WISDOM. 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tis midnight; and on Olive’s brow.” 
“He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed.” 
“Thy will, not mine, O Lord.” 
“* Thy will be done!’ In devious ways,” 
“ He leadeth me.” 
“My God, my Father, while I stray.” 

, “My Jesus, as thou wilt.” 
“Tt is well with my soul.” 

















LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson brings us very close to Jesus as our sympathizing 
Saviour. It shows him to us as one who has known the 
fullest depths of human sorrow and human suffering, and 
who through his struggle won a victory for himself and for 
cll who are willing to share it with him eternally. 

There is a certain comfort to us in the thouglit that Jesus 
could not accept his lot in its severest form without shrink- 
ing; that he longed for human companionship in his trial, 
and for a mitigation of the wo that copfronted him in the 
path ot duty. He would not have been human if he had not 
felt human weakness; but as we see him here we realize that 
he can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 

Jesus knew what it was to be ail alone in his trial, save as 
God sent a special messenger to strengthen him in the hour 
of overwhelming agony. No disciple of Jesus has ever had 
that experience, from that day onward. Jesus remembers 
his loneliness in such an hour, and he sees to it that no fol- 
lower of his is permitted to suffer without the help that 
sympathy and cheer from a loving Saviour can give. 

The bitterest trial that can be known on earth, ig that 








which comes from the treachery of one loved and trusted as 
a friend. That trial Jesus experienced at its fullest and 
sorest. He was betrayed by a kiss from one whom he had 
chosen and honored, and whom he loved unto the end. In 
any and every approach to such a trial on our part, we may 
be sure that Jesus understands us, sympathizes with us, and 
is able and ready to give us sustaining grace. 

In his weakness, in his sorrow, in his disappointment, and 
in his agony, Jesus in Gethsemane showed his likeness to our 
human nature. In his unwavering trust and submissiveness, 
he was an example to us all. In his triumph over all that 
tried or opposed him, he showed himself a Saviour in whom 
we can trust to the uttermost. 


ADDED POINTS. 


We may be very near to Jesus, and yet in danger from 
temptation. There are perils in the path of duty; but we 
can have a hope of help against temptation there, as we have 
no reason to expect elsewhere. 

Prayer is in itself a help against temptation. Jesus felt 
the value of prayer, Jesus urged his disciples to pray. Let 
us pray. 

If the ordinary means of grace are not sufficient for the help 
of God’s children, God is ready to send an angel from heaven, 
or a legion of angels, to give help. Whatever is our need in 
an emergency, we may be sure that God is ready to meet it. 

How like the early apostles we are, in our proneness to 
sleep when we ought to be awake, and then to try to make 
up for our inaction by fighting when fighting is out of place! 

What folly it is to rise up with sticks and swords against 
one whom angels guard! But that is our way of opposing 
many a messenger of God. 

The hour of darkness is the opportunity of the lovers of 
darkness, Is it light or darkness that is our hour? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


— 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE METHOD FOR PRI- 
MARY AND SECONDARY CLASSES. 


The teacher or superintendent who can use a black- 
board, slate, or writing tablet to the best advantage is 
generally ons who uses it spontaneously, or without 
literally copying at second-hand what another has laid 
out. Some of the graphic methods are pictorial, some 
geometrical, some symbolical, and‘some purely verbal: 
To him whose method of demonstration, or graphic illus- 
tration, has been in an unvarying line, it is sometimes 
stimulating and suggestive to look at the method employed 
by another, even though the details of any particular 
lesson-demonstration be not servilely followed. 

A good example of one way of working is here given 
by Mrs. E. L. Miller, of Peru, Indiana, who makes ex- 
tensive use of colored chalks, with occasional introduc- 
tion of objects, before a class of boys and girls of from 
nine to twelve years of age. A 

In a letter accompanying her descriptive-article, Mrs. 
Miller says that classes not conveniently situated for 
blackboard demonstration are “ not too small for a slate 
if a tiny blackboard cannot be obtained. [ once had a 
small class in the Junior Department, and I used a blank 
book that I made of manilla paper. Experienced teach- 
ers are put in charge of the Bible, senior, and the infant 
classes; but the classes composed of children from nine 
to fifteen years of age are given very largely to the be- 


‘ginners,—to young girls or other young converts. The 


teachers of this class often have little Bible knowledge, 
and more frequently have no idea of how to teach what 
they do know; but they are usually more teachable than 
any other set of teachers, and for this very reason there 
is a great demand that some one shall show them not 
only what to teach, but how to teach it. If these young 
teachers could be taught the use of the pencil in the 
Sunday-school room, a great stride would be made in 
the Bible knowledge of our schools. Work on paper is 
clearer than when given orally only. 

“ Again, I think much work like mine could be used 
by the primary teacher. After all, the same work can 
often be given to a six- and a twelve-year-old. It simply 
shoald be given in a different manner. Once more; few 
schools have these intermediate grades, I admit, but 
there is fully as mnch need of a secondary class as a 
primary class in our Sunday-schools.” 

From Mrs. Miller’s detailed description of her teach- 
ing of the current lesson most teachers ought to be able 
to study her method, or at least to get some fresh appre- 
ciation of the value of graphic combined with object 
illustration. Mrs. Miller’s teaching of the lesson on 
Jesus in Gethsemane is as follows: 

“In what city did we leave Jesus last Sunday? (draw 





square for Jerusalem.) Who were with Jesus? At 


what place? (draw small square for house.) And this 





is the temple (draw lines for temple). Just east of 
the city was a little brook (draw with blue crayon). 
The name, of this is Brook Kidron (write and dril! on 
name). I will write ‘K’ here for Kidron (do so). It 
was such a little brook, the water often all dried up in 
it, so that children could not even wade in it. On the 
other side of this brook was a mountain (draw the curved 
line for mountain). On this were a great many olive-trees 
(draw with green crayon several ‘V’s’ for trees). We 
will make these to help us remember that. What kind 
of trees? There were so many that the mountain was 
named after these trees. Whocan think what that name 
must have been? (write, and drillon name.) At the foot 
of this mountain was an orchard just full of these trees 
(draw square atfootof mouniain). I have here some olives 
that came off from just such trees (show pickled olives 
in bottle). Olives are used for food, and some people are 
very fond of the oil that is pressed out of this fruit. The 
man who owned this orchard had to have a place—prob- 
ably a stone trough—where this oil was pressed out. We 
will make this for the place in which the olives were put 
(draw the little mark), and this for the large dish that 
caught the oil (draw). Because this is the place where the 
oil is pressed out, what is it called? -I am going to write 
a long word that means oil-press (write ‘Gethsemane’). 
Drill on word and meaning. 

“ Jesus took nine short journeys the last week of his 
life. We have already learned of four of them. To-day 
we learn the fifth. It was from the supper (point to 
house) to Gethsemane—point—(write 5. S— to G—), 
Drill. 

“We will draw a line to represent this fifth journey 
(draw as youtalk). How many disciples are with Jesus? 
He goes from the house through the gate of what city? 
down a steep hill and across what brook? then up hill 
to what orchard or garden? 

“It was very late Thursday night when he left the city 
(write Th.), and after he had been in Gethsemane a short 
time it was Friday (write F.), so about what time in the 
night shall we remember he came into the garden? This 
is about half. mile from Jerusalem (write 4 m.). Jesus 
often went here to pray and rest. I will draw this line 
heavy to make us remember that he had often walked 
along this same path (draw line heavy from gate to gate). 
Our lesson is of something dreadful that occurred here. 
What day is it? Yes, and now nearly one o’clock in the 
morning. 

“Our picture of Gethsemane is so small, I'll make a 
larger one (draw the irregular outline). I think this 
was a low wall built of stones, so we will make it uneven. 
These are to make us remember the olive-trees (draw 
with green crayon). Here is the gate (indicate gate in 
wail). Jesus and his eleven (write 11) disciples pass 
through the gate. Where was the other one? Yes, 
Judas was in the city, and not far from the sacred tem- 
ple. He had started from the same house. I will make 
this dark line for his journey (draw with brown crayon 
line from house to corner of temple). He was doing 
something very wicked. But Jesus and his eleven dis- 
ciples walk on. Jesus is very, very sad, and he wishes 
to have only a few of his friends with him. He takes 
the three he so often took by themselves, Who? Yes, 
that left how many? (cross out 11 and write 8). These 
being very tired, probably went to sleep. You remem- 
ber the bright moonlight of this week, of which we spoke 
when we had the Lord’s Supper lesson. How sorry these 
three must have been as they looked upon the sad face 
of Jesus! ‘They go on (continue line), and finally he is 
so overcome with grief that he wishes to be alone with 
his heavenly Father, and so he leaves Peter (draw 1), 
and James (1)jand John @). He said to them, ‘Watch 
with me’ (write ‘watch’ for catch-word, and drill), and 
goes a little way from them (draw line), These three 
watch for a time, and perhaps hear some things he says. 
He kneels down and prays God to take the great sorrow 
away if possible (write ‘take’), but he adds, ‘Thy will, 
not mine, be done’ (write ‘thy’ for catch-word). What 
two prayers did he offer? This great sorrow was because 
of the sins of the whole world. It was so great that with 
the great drops of sweat that fell from his face to the 
ground there were little particles of blood that came 
through the pores of the skin. 

“After a time, he came to his disciples (trace return 
journey by dotting the line last drawn). He found them 
asleep, and said, ‘Peter, could ye not watch with me 
one hour?’ (write ‘Peter, could’ for catch-words and 
drill.) Then he told them to watch and pray, and went 
back (draw line) and prayed again, as he did before 
(point to ‘Take’ and ‘ Thy’), sometimes kneeling, some- 





times prostrate with his face to the ground; and all 
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more, 
full! Tt wasawful! Then he goes back a second time 
to the three{dot line back), and they have again fallen 
asleep. They were so very tired, He spoke to them, 
but they d.4 not know what to say, I will write ‘He 
spoke’ (do so), and you must remember they hed noth- 
ing to say, A third time he leaves them (draw line), A 
third time he prays to God (point to ‘Take’ and 
‘Thy’); but God wanted all the world to be saved, and 
lie had given this dear Son to suffer for our sins, and 80 
could not take the suffering from him. He did some- 
thing else, though, He made him strong to bear this 
great trouble. He sent an angel to strengthen him 
(write ‘A’). What did he send? And so he grew 
strong, and then went back to his disciples (dot line 
back), and found them asleep. He said, ‘Sleep on’ 
(write) ‘and take your rest,’ and then, ‘The hour is 
come.’ This was an hour of such awfdl, terrible suffer- 
ing for Jesus, that it is often spoken of as ‘the hour of 
agony,’ and we will use these words as our subject for 
this lesson (write and drill). 

“Now let us go back to that wicked Judas, You 
remember how he left: the supper-room after the pass- 
over, and just before the Lord’s Supper? (point to the 
house). He went to see some of the chief priests, 
and he tells them he knows where us is, and that 
now would be a good time to take him. Soa crowd of 
soribes, soldiers, chief priesta and their servants, follow 
Jesus out of the city (draw with brown crayon as you 
talk),—down the hill, across brook Kidron, up the hill, 
through the gate of the garden of Gethsemane. 

“Now we will use the other picture. Probsbly the 

eight disciples see this crowd first; so the multitude 
goes on (continue line through garden to where Jesus is). 
What do you suppose those wicked men carried? Lan- 
terns and torches. Why? Where might one hide, even 
on bright moonlight night? They were afraid Jesus 
would escape, and hide in some of the dark shadows, and 
these lights could then find him, The soldiers carried 
swords, and many of the multitude had clubs and sticks. 
How little they knew Jesus! ‘ 
- “What did Judas now do? (write ‘Judas,’ for catch- 
word of ‘Judas betrays.’) Peter was very angry when 
he saw why all this multitude came there. He drew his 
sword on the servant of the high-priest.. The sword 
came so close to the servant's face that it cut off bis 
right ear (write ‘Peter,’ for catch-word of ‘Peter uses 
sword’), This man’s name was Malchus (write and 
drill on name). Jesus performed a miracle on this man 
(write ‘Jesus,’ for ‘Jesus heals’), and then the @oldiers 
led Jesus back to Jerusalem (write ‘Soldiers,’ for 
‘Soldiers lead Jesus away’), and draw line through the 
garden and out of the gate as given. . 








REVIEW. 


“Teacher should have chart made of manilla paper, on 
which—at home—she has carefully outlined, with oil 
crayons, this work as she now has it on the board, 
Review hastily yet carefully from the chart all that has 
been given. It is restful, however, to have other exer- 
cises between the study and review of the lesson. 

“Tell children to bring next Sunday, paper with black- 
board work on,—writing out in full sentences where we 
have used but catch-words. 

“In order to avoid confusion on future Sundays, when 
the exact words may fade from some minds, it is well to 
write lightly in pencil the words that are not written 
after the catch-words, but which the teacher wishes the 
child to remember.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_e——— 


OPPOSITES.* 


The author of the work bearing the above concise title 
has given the public an interesting book. The themes 
are the great questions of history and life, in which it is 
Often assumed that to be profound one must be, if not 
dull, at least unpopular, The author assumes that these 
topics have an interest for the people; that ordinary 
thinkers have decided views; and that the unpopular 
side of such questions is not the one taken by indifferent- 
ism. His mind is keen, sometimes what a Yankee would 
’ call sharp. He is full of opinions, and knows how to 
place them so that the light shall fall upon them. He 
has a sympathy for the men of opinions, and quotes them 
freely,—too freely sometimes; for often the thoughts 
would have been more forcible if he had what the Ger- 

* Op ites: A Series of Essays on the Un Sides of lar 


posi 

tions. By Lewis Thornton. 9x6 inc cloth, pp. xill, 380, 
Painburgd on London: William Blackwood and Sons. Price, 
12s. 6d. 








Tt was dread-"| mans call the ““redactious” faculty 








But 
tion is balanced by the very quotable quality of what he 
writes himself. One could makea valuable book of clear, 
suggestive quotations from what he says on the Bible, 
theology, and social life. 

The author is under no obligation to any school of 
thought, and does not feel the restraint of any kind of 
formal authority. Mr, Thornton assumes that he has 
the liberty of a “free lance,” yet in this liberty one feels 
under the constraint of an earnest, reverent spirit that 
will not allow him to be indifferent to truth. He calls 
himeelf “a skeptical layman” of “the middle class,” 
But the book leads to faith,—faith in God as he appears 
in nature and the Bible; -faith in the verities, vitalities, 
and honesties of life. Its author is certainly not a skep- 
tic in the literal sense of the word, The skeptic is the 
one who “looks on” as an outsider; he is the spectator 
of life, the critic who is out of sympathy with the vital 
quality of truth. He does not see, nor does he feel, the 
meaning of the inside of facts. This inside look is the 
privilege and power of faith. In the present volume this 
inner view is often called an opposite. The outside of 
work, creed, life, is more commonly the popular side, but 
working hypotheses, platforms, creeds, have an inside, 
and the open mind is warmed and charmed when a thinker 
discovers to him the vitality that is a power concealed 
within his formal thought and conduct. With Fuller, 
we all approve the man who “ peers under” to see whence 
things grow. Yet such a thinker is in danger of becom- 
ing opinionated, of dogmatizing against dogmas, He 
often forgets that what everybody believes is more likely 
to be right than what anybody believes. Mr. Thornton 
has not fully escaped this peril ; he is often too self-con- 
scidus, exaggerating the belief that he differs with others, 
in place of that self-forgetfulness that is attracted into 
humility,—with no thought of what is popular or indi- 
vidual,—by the power of the truth one sees. 

The author describes himself as having in one respect 
a mind like that of Socrates, who always saw the oppo- 
site side of whatever was presented to it. This is the 
humorous view, that makes jokes against the received 
opinions of the age. “ It is,” he says, “a most annoying 
sort of intellect to possess; yet for some mysterious rea- 
son it is the kind with which I have been provided. 
Most sensible people are content to accept one or another 
of the numerous current life-theories which are.offered 
in explanation of social problems, and to make it their 
faith and rule of life; but the contradictory or ‘ upside- 
down’ mind, directly it is presented with any of their 
excellent creeds, rushes off at a tangent to look at the 
opposite side end pick holes in it.” After “picking 
holes” in evolution, spiritualism, orthodoxy, and irregu- 
lar evangelism, he avers that he finds the truth which 
most reverent souls accept, when they really think what 
they really believe. “Opposites,” therefore, is a. good 
book to mix with other reading. Thespecialist in science 
or religion is not unsettled by it; the Rhine, Rhone, or 
Danube need not be disturbed by the reflection that they 
rise in the same mountains. One lays down the book 
with the conviction strengthened that God lives in his 
world and in “the\good old Book.” 

There is a wide range of topics in these Essays: For- 
wards or Backwards? Philosophy, Religious Thought, 
and the Bible; Intellect and Morals; Evolution; Atheis- 


tic Christianity; Spiritualism ; The Ancient Religions of. 


the Future; Gods and Women; Politics; Theology; 
The Christ of Scripture, Concerning progress, the author 
affirms that, while the scientific view of evolution seems 
to destroy naturejust when it has become most thoroughly 
evolved, the biblical thought of the “restitution of all 
things” adds a comfortable explanation, Of the Bible he 
shows that the partial unbalanced interpretations are 
mischievous, Al] Scripture, taken as a whole, is inspired 
that man may be thoroughly furnished. Ecclesiastical 
abstracts do not give a fair. view of the Bible, One of 
his statements ought to interest ministers: ‘‘ How many 
of the clergy can honestly say that they bave read the 
Book through from title-page to ‘finis,’—every word of 
it?” Concerning the supposed connection between “the 
advance of intellect” and “the advance of morals,” he 
utters some wholesome truths, which apostles of culture 
and worshipers of popular education should consider. 
He accepts as a fact that evolution has become the gene- 
ral law of modern thought, but adds that it makes as 
many unproved assertions in five minutes as theology in 
a week. 

In “ Atheistic Christianity”—a title with a whole 
essay in it—the author states clearly the beliefs of the 
unbelievers: the fine temper, character, and devotion of 
such lives as those of Professor Clifford, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, Buckle, and 








others; but adds the opinion that, while rare minds like 
these can conform life to abstract truth, the ordinary 
mind needs a concrete example,—a person who can love 
end help, No unbelief can accomplish the “rapid, 
radical, and permanent revolution of character produced 
by the religion of Christ.” Concerning “Spiritualism,” 
he writes from e mind familiar with hypnotism and the 
reporte of the London Dialectical Society, and gives the 
“spiritualists” all the credit they deserve; but ends, 
with reference to “dark seances” and the hole-and-cor- 
ner manifestation of spirit, with the assertion that when 
He, the Son of man, comes, and this sick world has need 
of him, it will be like the light, there will be at least no 
mistake about it, 

Mr Thornton has read the teachings of theosophy 
and Mr. Olcott and Laurence Oliphant; and, while he 
accepts somewhat of their partial truth, utters solemn 
warnings against the “science of God” that proclaims 
there is no God. It is like a tonic to read what he says 
about ‘Gods and Women” and “The Christ of Scrip- 
ture.” He fears the effiminacy of religion appearing 
under the name of the womanly. Christ and his religion 
declare first the kingly and masculine elements of char- 
acter, A believer in popular government will be likely 
to skip the chapter on “ Politics,” in which is the follow= 
ing: “ Democracies! Government by general election, 
—by the votes of the irrevocably stupid.” The conser- 
vative theologian will probably read the article on 
“Theology,” in which it is declared that “ Liberal the- 
ology is nowadays an essentially intellectual theology; 
and, as intellect comes in, spirit or enthusiasm are apt 
to go out.” 

So this “ upside-down ” mind sees truth in a way that, 
while it antagonizes, it really aids. He certainly reaches 
a conclusion that stands firmly on its feet when he says: 
“The Bible and real rationalism are one and the same 
thing: except that the Bible is larger than rationalism, 
as Divine reason is larger than human reason, and ex- 
plains many points that rationalism leaves dark,” 








It is maintained by an increasing number of persons, 
in these days, that a college should be managed “ like 
any other business or financial enterprise;” that its 
president should possess qualifications similar to those 
of the head of an insurance company or a railroad cor- 
poration; that its life should be secularized, and freed 
from puerile notions of “ parental” influence on the part 
of the instructors; and that its aim should be to train 
for technical or professional success, rather than for a 
broad and deep culture in humane learning. When one 
turns from such arguments to the memory of college 
presidents like Mark Hopkins or Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey the contrast is rich and suggestive; they were 
scholars as well as financiers; their work made for the 
spread of wisdom and righteousness in their colleges and 
their country; they were both forces and friends, in the 
view of the undergraduates they taught; they molded 
youth by precept and by example: they believed that 
colleges founded for Christian work should be Christian, 
though not sectarian; and they felt that the training in 
Williams and Yale and similar institutions should be 
fundamental, and not special; for character, and not for 
numbers or dollars. It is not strange, therefore, to note 
the affection with which the Rev. F. H. Kasson writes 
of President Hopkins in The New England Magazine 
for September; or to feel the tender enthusiasm, the 
chastened but intense and reverential spirit of loyalty 
to a displayed nobility of character, with which Presi- 
dent Dwight of Yale speaks in his Memorial Address on 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, delivered before the Yalegradu- 
ates last Commencement. In the printed address we see 
Dr. Woolsey as he was,—as man, minister, educator, 
Greek student, authority on international law, biblical 
scholar, and personal force; and many passages from its 
pages might well be set forth as a sort of American sup- 
plement and corrective to the late Cardinal Newman’s 
superficially attractive but warped “Idea of a Univer- 
sity.” May it be long before met like Hopkins and 
Woolsey cease to direct our youth! (9} 6 inches, cloth, 
pp- 29. New Haven: Printed by Tuttle, Morehouse, & 
Taylor.) 





During the past five years a great many students have - 
found A Day in Ancient Rome, by Professor Edgar 8, 
Shumway of Rutgers College, a clear, readable, and 
speedy introduction to an elementary knowledge of the 
topography, architecture, religion, education, politics, 
and social life, of the capital of the world of pre-Christian 
civilization. The compiler used Lohr’s Aus dem Alten 
Rom as his basis, and added to the text, from various 
sources, many maps and pictures of more suggestiveness 
than beauty. The more strictly descriptive or instruc 


















































































































































tive parts of the wolume are brightened 
by Professor Shumway’s personal obser- 
vations, and by quotations from Haw- 
thorne and other authors, new or old; and 
the whole miscellany of information de- 
serves its success. A more elaborate, beau- 
tiful, and expensive helper in the same 
line hag just appeared in Germany, in 
Professors Biihimann and Wagner’s pano- 
rama of Ancient Rome, a series of continu- 
ous pictures of the buildings, streets, and 
courts of the city, as reconstructed from 
careful studies; brightness being given to 
the views by the introduction of the Em- 
peror Constantine’s triumphal procession 
in A. D, 312. There may be, of course, 
some scholarly doubts as to the details of 
the presentations, or the existence of cer- 
tain buildings, or states of buildings, con- 
temporaneously with others here depicted; 
but there can be no question of the illumi- 
nating view given of the magnificence of 
Rome just before her downfall and de- 
spoilment under barbarian hands. (9<7} 
inches, folded sheets, in cover. Munich: 
Franz Hanfstaeng!; New York: George 
Kirchner and Company. Price, $4.50.) 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
150,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent*on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappeararce upon the last page, 








will be charged an ad of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
For headache use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 


phate. Dr. I. R. Sanford, Sheffield, Mass, 
says: “Most excellent in derangements of 
the nervous aymem, such as headache and 








Love, the Supreme Gift: 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
The Perfected Life: 


THE GREATEST NEED IN THE WORLD. 


Both by Professor Henry Drummond. Bound 
in chaste Y white vellum paper. Each 20 cents. 


These are not to be Judged by the size, unless rubies 
are counted for the we em ig thereof, The first bas been 
Mat eT circula’ the second is now only just 

blished, and deserves the same wide reading, os 
oequms such as are only found at rare intervals. If 

ve not read them, do so atonce. You will bea 
better man or woman for the reading. 


Moral Muscle, and How to Useit. 


By Frederick A. Atkins. Introduction by the 
Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 


we yy Rand interested in young men or boys, you will 

assist in the widespread circula' r of this 

tesely iitie volume. It ought to be read by every 
young man in the land. Send for it. 


e*%e Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


_{xmw You 148-150 Madison St. 
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"THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly 
for home and school. Science lessons, stories, 
=, occupations. $1.50 a year. On trial, 

wor t. cents. 
EB. STOCKHAM & 





168 Ti ealte 
Special Lessons for Primary Sunday Schools, 
CHOICE LEAFLETS. Sompis rectors matet 


WORDLESS BOOK. si: 2:'2" ppmbaizd 


Address, H. ANGELL, 34 Fourth LA venue, New York, 





“OXFORD” 


re’ Bibles. 


FALL ISSUES. 


AU books sent postpaid upon receipt phic at a 


THE PASTOR AMIDST 

By Professor G. B. Sex, D.D.. of Chieagy Theo 
ioxteal Seminary, 185 pages. 

A sotneuse-teepee eo Bh coogections on n the 

pastora! duties, drawn from many 

eetuee al in in- 


Un 

any and value for theological students pastors. 

BapEsCAy MISTORY AND GEOGRA- 
AIR f 8. Gsborn. LL.D. 312 pages. Large 
0. 
The events of Seri; story narrated, with de 
poh ¢ wes of the ree where they coer. A 
class-book for students, by an ex perienoad teacher. 
THE stony er THE 1 ade byened Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 257 pages. ee fs 
Sketches of authors sseeude a and their his- 
tory. A companion to“ The Story of the Hymns.” 

PRAYER AS A Ling 4 gy & AND A FACT. 
By the Rev. D, W. Faunce, D.D, 250 pages, 12mo. §1. 
eA written ; it received the Fletcher prize for 1889, 

wd pe resents the a with many 

bei 1 suggestions for thoughtful mi 

GOD'S JEWELS: Their ptentey and Des- 
timy. By the Rev. W. Y, Fullerton. 125 pages. 
i6mo. Many cuts. 6 cents. 

concerning the principal known gems, finel 

appties to Christian character and life. ” 
THE LIFE OF Ky ny ¢? IN rrcruns 


ANDSTORY. By Mrs. L. 8. Houghton. Over 200 
cuts. 4to. Cloth, $1.50; extra oun beveled boards, $2. 


. r foretaly 5 written se ae mumatoons Mm aay for 
y_ cho =e com- 
yanioa to The ble in in Picture on 


PILGRIMN’S PROGRESS, By John Lam 
3A pages. 4to. 127 cuts. Cloth, $1.50; gilt, beveled, ¢2. 
A new and elegant edition, with Life of 
Large type and fine illustrations. tee 
AMERICAN HEROES ah MISSION 
FIELDS, Edited by the Rev. H. ©, Haydn, D.D. 
7 pages. 12mo. 11 cuts, $1.25, 

Brief and interesting sketches of eee worthy of 
loving imitation by all American y: 

SOCIAL Axe RELIGIOUS | son IN THE 
ORIENT. By K. H. Basmajian. 12mo, Cloth, $1. 

Life pictures of Turke in A showing this famous 
region of antiquity in ite ued aspects 

WINNIE LORIMER’S VISIT. Chara B. 
Conant. 277 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20. v 

The hap) influence of a Sageve nd nsisten' 
Christian Parl in a skeptical family saad : 

Fa! STILL WATERS. By Ella Clifford, 

— mo, 4cuts, Cloth, $1.10, 
A story of modern life, with many wholesome and 

suggestive lessons. 

TALKS TO BOYS. By Eleanor A. Hunter, 
112 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Frank and familiar talks about thi of deep in- 
terest to boys, by one who loves them - 4 


Four books Oy the po; MA: Mrs. M. D. 
Brine, 4to. -Fully illustrated, illuminated cover. 
64 pageseach. Paper, 2 cents each. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE—AND JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
THE STORY OF TOM. 


THE ANGELUS,. Oblong booklet “— a ——- 
t a 
g same. Gilt ‘edge, sfit-tied, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., and 304 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 98 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,735MarketSt. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast with the Times. 





WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


The Authentic Webster's Una- 





the 

issues of 1864, "79 ted 

of the is now 

ae Oe ae bears 

the mame of ebster’s Interna- 

work upon this revision 

has been in active for over 

Ten Years. Not less One Hun- 

dred editorial laborers have 
been a it. 

preparation before ay See 

“Gritionl con 
comparison with any other 
Dictionaryisinvited. Get Best. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphiet free. 





Niinum New York. write vt pou W.-M. Bar- 
, yt. Oe writes: “I would not have 
the ike Analysed.” Why 





Teache 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


U. S CURIOUS FACTS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. By MALcoL_m 
TOWNSEND. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; paper, 
75 cts. net, Five hundred closely printed 
pages, made accessible by model indexes and 
supplemented by an invaluable bibliography. 
“Asa Yolume to be kept on the desk 
imirab! and 


for quick 
seferenes,©. 8. is adi the business 
_— PO editor, peisean, and el 


ea 
most useful compendium.” — ¥. 


“Tt should be in every private, public, and school 
lbrary in the country.”— American Bookseller. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by ELsriper 8. Brooxs. Large 
quarto, cloth, full gilt, extra calendered 
paper, $3.50; cheaper edition, $2.50. Fully 


illustrated. 
The ort b, . 
(ntorent esting features of en ae of over soto ies 


habitants on the globe, down to resent time, are 
here given in a bright, crisp syle r< narrative. The 
romantic, the picturesque, have not Ven excluded 
but find a place with the historical an ,and 
thebook is one which will havea Ly an in- 
terest in every home. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, THEIR 
WIVES AND CHILDREN. From Wash- 
ington to Jackson. By Mrs. HARRIET TayY- 
LoR Upton. With 150 portraits, pictures, 
and autograph letters, Quarto, gold cloth, 


$4.00. 
The only work of the pind | in which any attempt 
has been made to trace the history of the descendants 


of the American Presi: or to give any picture of 
the fireside life in the exidenta OF 10 -- The ‘J Reis Pres 


dents in the present vue “—. known as the 
* historic ents,” and were th concerned in 
the early making of our Lew geaenn ebook therefore 
covers a most exciting an ineorenting rims Pato a ofour 
existence as a nation. It al great 
museum of portrasin ona in nearly every 
instance they have been reproduced direct the 
family canvases and miniatures. 


HOW NEW ENGLAND WAS MADE. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. Fully illus- 
trated. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


A child's history of New England up to ihtest of 
ning of the Revolution, one of the brigh 
historical storytellers. ildren who read 
graphic story "of the forefathers will have some ive 
picture. of those earlv homes, the privations and 
eroism, and quaint customs of the times. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
—______ Send for New Catalogue, 
One Man’s Struggle—A new Story. 
Thé various types of temperance believers and work- 


ers are well represented in ‘‘ONE MAN’s STRUGGLE,” 
which is hic and im ve.—The Congrega- 


tonaiies ‘oston, fd impress as aw 
as an uragement.— New York 
n 


4 hool library. My loth, 4 ovary ae 
iay-SChoo mo, c 
00, Fonk & Wagnalls, Pa 


$1. blishers, 
18-20 fone Place, N. Y. i” 


A-Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a for each 
scholar will be sent you FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 


KSGIVING. 


A new THANKS for Sanday-schools, con- 
taining original recitations and songs, suitable for 
Harvest time and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents; 55 
cents per dozen, postpaid. 


We have also issued two beautiful new 


THANKSGIVING ANTHEMS. 


Price, 5 cents each. 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
Ne. 49 Bible House, New York, and 141 
Weat Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CROWNING OF YEAR. 
FEAST OF THANKSGIVING. 
HARVEST MUSIC, No. 5. 


and Music will give life 
vim to Sunday-school celeb: 5 cents 


Pri 
each; one copy of each mailed for 10 cents. 


JOHN J. HOOD, pitivatipnis, Pa. 


THREE MATCHLESS S. MUSIC BOOKS; 
Happy Greetings. 35 cents each: $2.05 





























Gem of Gems. Bindned Spectnien 
Jewels of Praise, | s2zciciner box. 
Either of these have ections ve foe all occa- 


superior 
ABA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


ron SHULD, SONGS 








15 cents Ber SOPy $10 
per ian 2 Fae a D, New ¥ York City. 
SONG {as ees By £5 MyEes. “Ree a ae 
PRIZE +, w.Wee by oy + copy ie by mail 
= —_. | 

ae AND BLOSSOMS. 
Vou mail, 4 ree GoopEnovon “a 
Lon 122 Nassau St., New York. 





en tn uae. No XV xVL 


New tated History: Boks 


Treasures for Teachers, 


: For Ssheel Musie Teachers: 
SONG A Yee og ae 


Per doz., $3, $4.20, 1.80, | © 


Por High Schools: 


SONG ye By L. O. Emerson. 60 ets. ; 
$6 dozen. good book, with the best of music. 


For Piane Teachers and their Pupitis: 








Young Pla: lar Coll’n. 51 pieces. ) 
— on Foosiee Cinosles. 52 Pieces. | SF 
Dance Collection. ES 

y Fingers. 36 pieces. 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces.) > 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 44 pieces. | =E [a 

2. 31 pieces. | 22 | : 

Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. Be s 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 duets. | > 
Operatic Piano Collection. 190peras, ) “ 


CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7,000 different 
Sacred and Secular Selections. Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc. Price generally not more 
than 6 to 8 cents per copy, and a few dimes 
buy enough for a society or choir. Send 
for lists, 


Books and Music Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
ENTIRELY UNIQUE! 


A periodical devoted exclusively to 


Sunday-School Entertainments. 


Every superintendent, chorister, and Sunday- 
school worker, should subscribe to that most sug- 
gestive and helpful periodical, 


FESTAL DAYS. 
The two Christmas numbers now ready. 
No. 1 is a double number, containing two pages 
ions, five pages of ‘recitations, five of 
logues and exercises, five of carols, and a twelve- 
page cantata, all fresh and bright and interesting. 
0 cents each; $6.00 per hundred. 


No, 2 contains a taking Christmas service, 


CHRISTMAS VOICES 


which is full of fresh ideas, bright and easy music, 
and effective features. Aserviceof chimes. 5cents 
each; $3.00 per hundred, 

No. 8, issued in January, will contain an Easter 


service. 

No. 4 (March) will be a double Children’s Day 
number. 

_ 5 (April). will be a regular Children’s Day 


service. 
No. 6 (July) will be a double number, devoted to 
missionary concerts and harvest home. 


Subscription price, 40 cents per year. Subscribe 
throygh your bookse: kseller, or address 


I Godbet instiuntes Rew York." 
PIANO AND SONG 











OLLECTIONS 


for Amateur and Advanced Musiciang 
books ‘have just been issued; are beautifully 


printed by the lithograph process and are hand- 
somely bound in boards with illuminated covérs. 


lie.» ne 61.00 BACH. 
© Mosaics (Piano Music of 3rd and 


) These 


tr 
Piano Music of 3rd, 4th and 
dern Juvenile Class cs, Vol, 2 (Piano 


Modern Classics, Yol. 2 
h Grades). Mod- 


Music of 1st, and and 3rd Grades). Song Mo- 
saice (for Soprano). ee & Mosaics (for 
Alto or Mezzo-Soprano). Mosaics 


~ es 5 Song Mosaics for Baritone or 
Bass). ehave no hesitancy in recommendin 
these collections as being the very bestof the kin 
now before the Public. Lists of contents furnished 
free,on application. Catalogues of Sheet Music, 
ks sioal vpn reno = pa 
an ress, ree of charge: n amp for 
sample copy of “Musica! Visitor” for Choirs. 
——PUBLISHED BY-—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Ch 
Rous & Se A by vhs Mastic Cony Th Jae ym arch Go 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 
‘Can only be found in his New Song Books. 


Winnowed Songs. F2°8c* .Po2% Se 


ple copy, by mail, 35 cents. 


The Male Chorus. *"S> Ss" 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


TWO HARVEST EXERCISES. 


AUTUMN’S RESPONSE TO SPRING. New 
By Marion West. 


For the primary depart- 
ment. By Miss Lucy WHEELOC x 


ANONG THE GARNERED SsHEAY by 
Marion WEST, and TEN other Harvest Exerc 
Catalogues free. 

Price of each, 5 cents; $4 per hundred. 

THE PRIMARY CLUSTER. Four exercises 
for primary department, by Miss WHEELocK, for 
different seasuns. 15 cents, postpaid. 

__MESBY D. NOYES & co., Reston. 


THE Goop SEED 


TRUE TO ITS NAME. 
The Prince of New Sunday-schoo! 
Books sent free for examination toany 
lar Sunday-schoo! su ~~ eo4 sending 6 cents 
eeeee ty tages if ee ys the “Goop Srzp” be 
school, he or heep the yoo gd copy, 

















contained in Boots ff 
1 cents for this valuable 
Baston, Pa. 


woe then, also yA 
handbook? HZ.  PaUBacrr, 
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ey iadiers Sore 
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Written anp Epirep sy 
President of the Order, 
A NEW DEPARTMENT IN 
King’s Daughters,” 
“ on of the 1 It will be w and d 
Lo eS ees a hog Pop 
\ 
Isa department which | 
is read every month by 
buy the Journat for 
this feature alone. 
life is here treated: 
what is best for her to [\* 
manners in society; behavior; all toldina Pee manner by one of the brightest writers iri the land. \ 
CONTENTS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT IN THE OCTOBER ISSUE: 
HOW ‘TO BE PRETTY THIS FALL: SAYING “GOOD MORNING;” 
MANNERS WHEN AT CHURCH; MY GIRLS’ MOTHERS. 
FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January tet, 1891, to January rst, 1892. Also, our 
handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘‘ Art Needlework \ 
weadlad eee SS ne eoteivols, te mentennt vee CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eps LADIES ARE IN LOVE WITH INGALLS 
into eee 


Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME, 
Entirely devoted to the best interests of the order of the « King’ 
“talks” IU Tas TH Ci the best New York houses. 
thousands of girls who 
Every point in a girl’s \ 
wear; mostbecoming 
HOW.TO.LEARN TO TALK WELL; A MISTAKE YOU MAKE; 
For One Dollar® will mail the Journal from now to January 1, 1892—that is, the balance of this year |\ 
Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. RAMSBY; also Kensington Art Designs, by JANE 8. CLARK, of London. 
SISISIBIFIFIS BISIF PIP FIFIPININISIN eee leh lel | 
Short, simple, Gom ari and sconomieal method 
and cor 
« . With aA ome & 


ee Se: pean 
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maintained by fi be hd “ nd hort he Tamas: 
sateen ystating sumaber ‘of A, ned bew 
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ee cde ‘ed pat 


gene 


Pi F. Van EvErar, So ann St., é. ¥., 

abila t book-co 
to fit t. sizes of Sanday-schonl library + ford 
Cate od tai all i large dealers in school supplies in 

nh 


kina, such as investment, Trust, 
oh aha : 
= that pee wigs 
n 
— DOwnettI 





~ = Fioupa par baat Bye yg Hh) 
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e Lichen you 7 
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ULD 
DUSRHOLD, A A rich ay 
Bie. colic Yar eres 


BNFG.co. 184 Vs 


NEW EDITION OF OF Pl 8 PROGRESS 
the book" frien D work of art ands sells on on sight p | 


child can sei it Just ou 6 cs umity. 
Joun C. Winston & Co., Phila..¢ cago, Kansas City. 


AGENTS of every kind, Men and Women, 
Bet | esa 


poe ins + business change, $75 to 

fot our” Copyri mes pay for 

” and double} your profits or salar 

hours at home. Particulars free, Sirens, | Hes 
Purchasing Agen Ageney , 6 Cooper Uaton, Ps I 


———————— ae xis. 


SEA SHELLS. 


25 VARIETIES (Labeled), $1.00. 
SMALL SHELLS, 1 Seay! GOe.; @ Ibs., $1.06, 
. Hemplet box and Price List for 16 cefits,—the actual 
Charge for postaze and registry fee. 
RICHARD SCOTT, Sarasota, vis. 


TOOLS “aaa 


O eifial BELPurs. a. | All styiee aes Peg A ant 














EDUCATIONAL. 


and largest in America. Spencerian Business College & 
Shorthand School, Cleveland.O. Blegant circulars free. 








BETHLEHEM, PA. BISHOPTHORPE. 
Se Aes ee 


PENNSYLVANIA Stuer 


CumstTeR, Pa. 20th year eee | ASAOEMY. 


A Minitary Co 
Civil Rugineering, Chemistry, Architecture, arts, 
paratory Course of one year. 


_ Circulars Of | Ore Col. ©. . Hyart, President. 
~~ Bducation Ends Only with Life. 








, This is only one of hundreds of letters that 


come to the Chautauqua office: “I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 


the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The study 
#0 wisely planned has helped me to bear the 
burden of great sorrows and many cares, more 
than anything has ever helped me before.’ 
Fathers, mothers, ministers and teachers, can 
@o much through the Chautauqua system 
for themselves, and even more for others. Sal- 
itary readers may have all the benefits of mem- 
bership. The readings for this English Year 
are unugually attractive. Write to John H. 
Vineent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for all in. 
formation. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Mr. J. D. Wattles, es of be ne Bunfey Sghoot 
r. John« 


1 reatin stammerers, 
ah ue wiatere ents,” 


yeu cat put confid 1s 
Ri doy Sty y & pele Garden Streets, 


OT AER NG: conse 


cured. rye THORPE, Newton contre, Mass 
we 
 eggerrrsrsidds ES 


NPBNCERIN 
TEELPENS 
Ne the Best |i 


be sont Fuki a meager 


_ a0 way, 
VIPILIIIIDITUIIEDEADADD 
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Sold by dealers. se me 














wenn 00 Sb Ree WOVEN WIA FENCE 00., CHICAGO. 








$2 per 100 sq. ft. 


Anybody can lay it. 
Guaranteed water-tight. 
Write for Book circular. 
ind. Paint & ReofCo. 


Patek. ROOFING. 


ir o8 are interested in 
3 a or ROSES, 


DINGEE@ CONA aD CO. Westgrove, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


au about the ant now AY them sent 
“ATLen b ies 
ery Qwner of vn Should Use 
FRANK WK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 


wt vy all Saddlery Houses. 


SB() “NATIONAL ievcis 


uodonst eather PE WRITER frp orp 


717, & 719 Arch St. 
EAGLE. @ OUTEIT 156. 
Sh —— 


\aart FOR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ares impor Mus 


RUBBER 


Send wey for sample, 
State Rhine Of Moet. 














































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








| [Vol. XXXII, No. 41, 








- PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES old or new bubecr! vee d 





atthe following rates, for either ° 
ers. These ne 
ONE COPY, o 1.50 





Onecopy, five 5 ch bony "full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, ye yy yd Theological Stu- 
fonts, ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for years, full payment 


advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Beare! or any set of Vy = od or of scholars, 
will lied with as — may be de- 
sired, at the P followin yearly club 

¥or auy number of copies (more 4 one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a to one addres, 


page om. A package thus sent is 


Be + only, Ca¥ no Roy can be written or 
a on the se 

© pap ers for ey Oey be ordered sent y 
to touina ual addresses r~ 1.00 each, and partly ina 


di ut no pack ress, cen te each, when bo o- 
tired utno package of es than “ive copies can thus 


ay papers fora club should all go to one post-office 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school Gi gly theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accor 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, "edditsoni, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ‘ofeither 
character, The free copies for i. e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


peaad tions may; be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, andthe rate to 
iy the ——— share of the yearly club rate. 
are open cueing only a portion of Ye] 
for such a length o 


eer, owe sone at = lub rates 
papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF OF ADDRESS. Wage yong ~ Ay wade the 

paper a! rate 0! or 
Fs Sy ah. may pat the ie Seneed s rd any t ae 
barge. Members of 0 not 
have this: sivilege. but any suc! sme ie be di baper 
the to an individual address, 


by paying Att coute, the difference in the Sue of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an eztra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five sonta ® for three months, 

Su bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
c ‘ed tmnoata be careful to $0 name, | om monty te post- 
office to which they wish it sent, bu e@ one to 
which it has been peat. All adasemes should include 
both county and stat 

Tf aciub Caknoripeion is renewed by some oth 


fon than the one who sent the previous subscri on, 


such person will nl cplige ihe pas blisher A. a stating that 
the clu «a ee subse: es the place of the one 





ast y “a 

The popes wil Sam! be sent to any subscriber bey: 
the time paid nless Py ay Somes. Tes 4 
pers for a club fort invariab’ ~ bing tinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. “Sane should 

erefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper to e 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will | be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


yo. J Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
ae embraced in the Universal Posta’ P Union at 
fhe following rates, which include 


One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more on one bid 
. To ministers and missionart 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fosecure the above rates for two or moreeopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
“ Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive we 7enehy 
or manny verily iy mobscripeees at the above rates, the 
+ AN direct from Philadelphia to the 
su 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Pehitfngs each, 








~ Rouen, Reo, 
CHAPPED 
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\ Scaly Skin 


tg PREVENTED BY 
(ticura 
“+50 ap t- 
—. reddened skin’ and hands 


vercome by that most exquisite 
. Bkin a the CuTicuRra Municarz> ToILet 


Tt ‘eumulates the sebaceous as plants te bow to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter design ubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

preserving, fresheni ng, and beaut ng the 
compieaion an 'skin, ond tea mpartin: ve vey 
softness and whiteness of the han paw atbe 


grea. Yh, is incomparably superior to all ait other Bin 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
a” Drve AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 7 Bos. 

n, M 

_ *@ Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Bifsacesrsas 


‘BANNER 
























UBIFOAM 


_' fOR THE TEETH. - 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
FOE ye ang gs once 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Pagnansd 0 GUARANTEED af Welere Co. Lamina Meats 














TWO WEEKS} 


BLA) | THINK OF IT 1} 
-2aniehRrfgee tee canbe 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION: 


Of Pure Cod Liver Olt and 


Of Lime and 
is without a rival. Many have 
gained a pound a day by the use 
of it. It relieves 


sceerut. ssenbaime, covets 


seh a of he 
EASES. rr) P. is MILE 


pon a ae the genuine as there are 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, § 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother, [65 ¢ 








BAKDR’s 
BREAKFAST COCOA 


Genenseuboap. = 


FREE! : 


Coffee culture, wi 





Perfect Art Album, containing 

twenty-four Beautiful Pheote- 

representing Tea and 

Fhe seston recetp Pe rearenpe. 
120 Broad 





_CHASE& SANBORN, t., Boston, Mass. 
BEST (THE PERFECTION rea'°s's1’ 
Lignt Waste Consumi CAND are 


ue ualed. BO orek B BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia.soles’ts, United States 


LYE 











and Your 
Grocer on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILT ROER. Prop., 238 2d 8t., Phila, Pa. 





“NEVER-BREAK” 
cooking utensils won’t warp, 
stale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 
of previous cooking. Every house- 
appreciates these qualities— 
then just think you can’t break them, 
What a comfort to have such 


t 


h 


CORPULENCY. 








Vaseline. 


Paw mens sent us by mail, we will 
PP tt’ Dee of tes poh peed in the United 
States, all of the Solloding «: articles oe ha oon 








One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 

One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline 

One of V: ine a = 

One e of Vaseline Camphor ice... os io 

One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscen SE shi scesnien io “ 

One Cake of Vaseline Soap, exq scented. 25 “ 

One ae bottle of White * SE 3 

$1.10 

Or, Or, for powage sampeyany single article at the price 

gE Manufacteri Company, 
24 State Street, New York. 





ILBOR’S COD LIVER OIL has imi- 
tators, but no equals. The results following its its 
use are its best recommendations. Besureand 
genuine. Manufactured only oh De. ALXR. Wi 
m, Chemist, Boston, Mass. ld by all druggists. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


TWILIGHT. i 


A. F, Mad: J 
(A, Mary see ame maers Sepeneiper), 


When I was young the twilight seemed too long, 


How often on the western window-seat 

I nee - book against the misty pane 

And the last enchanting lines again 
Thew ile my mother hummed an ancient song, 
Or = a little and said, “The hour is sweet,” 
I, rebellious, clamored for the light. 


But now I love the soft approach of night, 
And now with folded hands I sit and dream 
While all too fleet the hours of twilight seem ; 
And thus I know that I am growing old, 


O granaries of Age! O manifold 
And royal harvest of the common years! 
There are in all thy treasure-house no ways 
But lead by soft descent and gradual slope 
To memories more exquisite than hope. ' 
Thine is the Iris born of elden tears, 
And thrice more happy are the happy days 
That live divinely in oF lingering rays. 
autumn roses — a lovelier flower ; 
So, in the emerald after-sunset hour, ’ 
The orchard wall and trembling aspen-trees 
om an infinite Hesperides. 
4y, as at dusk we sit with folded hands 
ho knows, whocares in what enchanted lands 
We wander while the undying memories throng? 


When I was young the twilight seemed too long. 





CANON LIDDON AS A 
PREACHER. 
(From The British Weekly.} 


Of the four canons of St. Paul’s when 
Liddoh was in his prime it was said that 
Lightfoot could write, but could not read; 
Gregory could read, but could not write; 
Liddon could both read and write ; and 
Claughton could neither write nor read. 
Canon MacColl asked Liddon one day 
why he did not preach extempore at St. 
Paul’s. Heanswered that “he found that 
the management of his voice in so large a 
building occupied so much of his atten- 
tion, that he was afraid of imposing an 
additional strain on his mind.” The rea- 
son was the true one; but as it appears in 
the Canon’s reminiscence it is understated, 
Few men have any idea of the physical 
effort of preaching to such a multitude 
under such a dome so as to be heard, 
Liddon did it to the last. I heard him 
twice in April last. On both occasions I 
was at the very outskirts of the congrega- 
tion, outside the dome indeed altogether ; 
and ‘ every sentence, almost every syllable, 
was distinctly heard. True, the aged voice 
had lost its old fusical intonation. But it 
rang out like “a wintry bell from a ruined 
tower.” And the now snow-white head, 
rising cliff-wise in the distance, was far 
more impressive than the keen, sharp, dark 
face which I saw first in the same place 
twenty years ago. But it- was nearly 
twenty years ago that I had learned what 
the mere delivery of such sermons cost 
the preacher. “ 

One Sunday I sauntered into the cathe- 
dral an hour too soon, and seated myself 
within six yards of the pulpit. Before 
Dr. Liddon had spoken three sentences I 
saw that he was making a tremendous 
effort. Every sentence, clause, word, was 
hurled as from a catapult across the vast 
void above countless faces below; and the 
preacher’s ear and eye were alike strained 
to catch whether each word hit the point 
in the distance on which both eye and 
ear were bent. So it began, and so it 
continued during the sermon, and during 
the whole the muscles of the orator’s 
face ag well as of his body were work- 
ing like cordage, till the dark features 
were bathed in pitiless perspiration. 
The sermon was a fine one, and labor 
was no doubt partly imaginative and 
moral. But thatit was chiefly the mere 
physical exertion necessary to make him- 
self heard, seemed to me to be proved by 
one thing. He read every word; but 
again and again,/with the manuscript be- 
fore him, he made obvious blunders in 
grammer—blunders which a schoolboy 
could correct, but which the great preacher 
never noticed. He was like a man work- 
eeorens of artillery on the actual battle- 

d—too immersed in hurling his words 
across the vast intervening space to notice 
what the projectiles consisted of, or how 
they were chained together. ° 

Among Liddon’s qualities as a preacher 
were the promptness and courage with 
which he responded to every public call. 
Most preachers respond to private calls on 
their Smegieation and experience; and it 
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sum up his impres- 
hiland , Ws w - 
has dominated ols Of the world. 
But what I allude to is another sort of 
thing. A few years ago Ernest Renan was 
lecturing in London 64 Marcus Aurelius; 
and as I came tip to toWfi 6n the Saturda 
it was difficult fiot to feél burdened by h 
impressive delifieation of the noble, but 
self-centred atid self-satisfied Stoic. It 
was thus with less expectation than usual 
that I turned next day inte St. Paul’s; but 
the sermon begat, afid && the stream of 
Liddon’s seho gy! eloquiénes tse to its 
height it bégan iisénsibly to converge 
upon culture aid stolvism. And long be- 
fore its close he had expressly acknowl- 
edged the great Frénchman’s utterances, 
and had éotipared Mateus Aurelius by 
name with that other Helper who helped 
not the Fighteous only but those Who have 
no help of mat at all, It Was a broad 
fair, open response to a challenge delivered 
in the centre of ¢iviligation, and no one 
who entered went away without carrying 
in his heart an artow from the religion 
of self-sacrifice, 
he sainé touch of oppoftunism was 
found in the greatest sermon I ever heard 
from Liddon, It Was folir o’éloék on a 
Deeeth a oof, and, accdfding to 
Ry revollection, the fast ay Of the year. 
6 place was again the same dome 6f the 

golden ernas, in “streamitig London's cen- 
tral roar.” The text, ‘Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built?”: the subject, 
the passitig away of those ancient and gi- 
= civilizations which men ift fotimer 
ays aleo had reared for the glory of their 
majesty. Slowly the latest shadows of the 
departing year settled down on the crowd, 
one by oné the lights in the gréat Chfis- 
tiatisPagan temple genes Ott; and atill 
that clangorotis voice went on, piling up 
the acéusations of vanity and the augiry 
of doom against the ere) atid colossal 
selfishness of ouf modern time too. Siid- 
denly, with swift transition, the tone 
changed, arid men held their breath as the 
teacher spoke of the two deaths Which 
hat closing week had brought forth. 
Wilberforce and Westbury, the great. 
bishop and the great ex-chancellor, had 
been called away suddenly, and almost 
preps No illusion could have 
bona more delicate, fot no two hat 

more fitted to étcite personal feeling tn 
the preacher than those of the two gréat 
adversaries in Ohurch poliey. But the 
instinct of the orator, of the consdietioe of 
the Christian prevailed. In both Gases 
brilliant intellects had been quenehed; in 
both, great powers had beeh lost to the 
world; and both, were now iised ofily, and 
equally, to warn the world, in this ite 
beating centre and heart, of the ancient, 
unforgotten, unremembered message of 
the dyifig year. , 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Goes to Hot Springs for Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatism, Ete, tte. 


Dr. ALG@ERNON 8. GARNETT, Stirgeon (retired) U.8, Navy, Resident Physician, 
Hot Springs, Ark! 

“t have had oxéellent results fom BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in GOUT, RHEU: 

MATIC GOUT, and. RHEUMATISM, both th my own person and in the treatment of patients 

for whom I have preseribed it, Tt is a prophylactic as well ae a remedy in Nephritic Colic and 

forming Caloult, when due to a redundancy of Lithte Acid.” 


Dr. Win. B, TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medion .in the Medioai Depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia, Former Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va. : 

“ T feel no hesit whatever ti that in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUV- 
MATIOM, aud in ali diseases of URIC ACID DIATHESIS, 7 know of ne remedy at all com- 
porable to BUFTALO LITHIA WATER. 

" Tta effedte are tnarked in & disappearance of Albumen. 10 a wingle case of Brigh:’s 
Disease of the Kidneys t witnessed decided beneficial results from ite use, and from its action in 
this ease I should have great confidenes in it as a retaedy in ccrtain stages of this disease.” 


The Late Dr. Wm. F. CARRINGTON, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark., Surgeon 
’ (retired) U. &. Navy, Surgeon Confederate States Navy, Meédioal 
Director Army of Northwestern Virginia: 


“The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. @, has signally demonstrated its 
remedial power in GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, RHEUMATISM, URIC ACID GRAVEL, 
aad other maladies dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHBSIS,” 


Dr. T. B. BUCHANAN, Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Ark. : 


“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2 I have made use 
of this Water for GOUT in my own person and preseribed it for patients similarly suffering 
with the most decided beneficial resulta, I take pleasure in advising GOUTY patients to these 
Springs,” 


‘Water, in cases of one dozen haif-galion bottles, $5, F.O. B. here, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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MYSICIANS BOVININE IS INDISPENSABLE IN Typhoid 

AGREE THAT Fever, Diphtheria, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Pheumonia, All Wasting Diseases, and for Feeble 
Infants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Overwork, 
General oer ae ete. WHY? BEAUSE in disease, ordinary foods are 
not Asslinilated, and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a 
wiitable food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only rdw meat food condensed 
by & @old process, by which ALIS the nutritive elements of selected beef are 
preserved in o palatable firm, Teady for immediate we. BECAUSE 


BOVININE never spoils, ns has been proved after a test of twelve year. 
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THE JOURNAL CONTAINS 40 PAGES, AND 18 MORE INTERESTING tp 
THE LADIES THAN ANY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED, / 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 aid 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 






TOTAL ASSETS, JAN, 1, 1900, 
, '* + 
THOS. & MONTGOMERY, President. | 
HAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Seeretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Aetudry, 
DIRECTORS, 


68. FH. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
ne ft Monier arles f. Perot, 
a9 pel Joseph Seaaen, 
Peri n 8S. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8. Whelen. 
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AS A PLACE TO INVEST MONEY. 


The enormous amount of funds invested by 
citizens of Helena in mining en’ ses induced 
abnormally Jarge profits induced by 
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Peck ey a 


based tipon 6 and 6 per cent. in- 


Same aL cay ona ol 


A visit to Helena w(t demonstrate the truth of thie 
For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, See’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


()¥8 city, as the U. 5, Census shows, is 
hearly oe thitd the latgest in Kansas, 
and its growth has éxceeded 308 per 
cent. in ten years. It is the gateway 
to the vast Southwest, and seat of the 
mighty live-stock, packing, and kindred 
ititerests that have made “‘ Kansas City 
Werld-farhows. Fot discrimitiating in. 
vestors and home-makers, it presents 
Great attractions, 
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We Have a Choice List of over 


$500,000.08 
4 TO 7% 


CONSERVATIVE MUNICIPAL SHOURITIRS fer 
Investors toe select from, See out 


OCTOBER LIST. 


Deal in LOCAL and all SECURITIES listed on 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE. Deal in GOV'T’ 
LAND WAHRANTS sid SCRIP. Reééive AGH 
COUNTS and iste INTEAEST CBATIFICATES 
of deposit, 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


N, ¥. OF FIOR, 100 Waeht 
115 Broadway. cmicaad, ike” 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Free ood TRUST OO. Fbi;600 


DENVBR, COLORADO, 
Firet Mortgage Loans 
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Seorrnients— 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows tho wrong way, Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
BaPo.io and try it in your next house-cleaning and 
you will appreciate the difference go 7 ach that rou 
will never be without it agsin. 





DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Buamarn Gonanrren, Eaxast Besona, 
President; 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


geal 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN, 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 


Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jadger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo, 


837 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
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NEW FALL GOODS 


agety) fe: Soom al pes the world. 
olay e 
“clicSie goods wld by mall a cheap as over 


DRY Coops, 
FANCY COODS, 


iy Bet, anything needed for home living, house fur- 
ing, and for wear and adornment of person. 

We have opened 4 meee gay relations with 
| many readers of The Sunday School Times, 
p BER you to the list of our esteemed 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


because our immense stock and large sales make it 
yoamie for us to sell at very low prices. A snocessful 
nce of fifty-three yenee in business is a guar- 


of ee oe know! vo Habili Our peseet 
five floor i0oxt76 feet, ts fliéd with 
soe sslecned from all een aera year 


wants, in the widest range of quality and variety,—all 
at lowest 


uur object is to do a —— business with people 
in all parts of our cou 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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ag iF You ae wed | 
A Goop SEWINe THREAD. 
use STU 


Underwear, etc., etc. 


Mention this paper. 


O’NE ILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York City, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Millinery, 
Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men's 
House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and Misses’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE .—We are now booking names for our Handsomely 
Illustrated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed 
free to any address, Send us your name at once, as the edition is limited. 
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BEAUTIFUL LOW- 
PRICED SILKS 


IN OUR BASEMENT SALESROOM. 


100 pieces of Black Satin Duchesse at 
$1; regular price, $1.25. 

125 pieces of Biack and White Satin 
aN Cannele Stripe at $1; former price, 

A beautiful assortment of Plain India 
Silks, 24 inches wide, at 65 cents; usual 
price, $1. 

Several thousand yards of Rich Fancy 
Silks, from $1 to $1.50 per yard; former 
prices were from $2 to $4. 

We have also in this department every 
requisite in Black and Colored Dress Silks, 
at the lowest prices for which it is ble 
to purchase pure and reliable 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New Yerk. 








HUCHES MERCHANT 
— TAILORS 
MULLER, 
For the Cerrect Style. 
- Send postal for samples ana rules for self-measure- 


ment. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
Address, 


1035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ECONOMY OF TOOT. WEAR. 
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postal.to Box 551, Baocxros, Mass. 
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CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


ture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 2468. 20 St., Phila, Pa 


CHURCH Fanitine 

a. SaRGE's Uae” Boston iden 
THEO. C. KNAUFF COMPANY, 

CHURCH ORCANS. 


Nos sse-ba4 eoaaa Philadel Pa. 
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BANNERS and FLAGS 


FURR ANN BROs & OOn sth a Coes bitene, 
Pallndslphia. Bend for iiluetwated pele 
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schools and all other 
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The best for churches, s r 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17, 1889. 
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Sor : HASTINGS, Boston. 
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Washington, RH. J HN. . 
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MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
Tilustrated bem ae-vd free. 
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J. HARRY DREC ain St., Staunton, Va, 
Sunday-school Roward Gnids, ite for ; @ Bcent 
pac age,for 19 conta 50 Engraved ng Cards for 
uding plate. 
BUSHNELL’S 


PERFECT LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 
e See large advertisement in issue of September 
eet PSO PRESS REQUIRED. 








ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Looking Glasses, Choice Etchings, 


Bagravings, cture Frames, etc. 
Ne. 816 Chestnut 


Philadelphia. 
ANTI-COLD-WEATHER CLUB oismp"cs: 


le who secure cheap transportation, hotel rates, and 








CEILINGS em treet. How Nock. 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should 





, however, an advertisement 
riisemslisher will refund to subscribers ay meuey that thay lose thereby. 


ompen, op amell monthly yam. in South Florida, 
Join. rite O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., N. Y. 
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